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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL MEETING.—The annual meeting will be held as pre- 
viously announced at the University of Chicago, Monday, December 
28, and Tuesday, December 29, in connection with the annual 
meeting of the Modern Language Association of America. The pre- 
liminary program will be found below and further announcements 
will be circulated to officers of Local Chapters in advance of the 
meeting. Members expecting to attend are invited to advise the 
Secretary in order that they may receive the revised program. 
Attention is particularly called to the following provision of the 
Constitution : 


“ARTICLE X.—Members of the Association in each institution may 
elect one or more delegates to the annual meeting. At the annual 
meeting questions shall ordinarily be determined by majority vote 
of the delegates present and voting, but on request of one-third of 
the delegates present a proportional vote shall be taken. When a 
proportional vote is taken the delegates from each institution shall be 
entitled to one vote and, in case of any institution with more than 
fifteen members of the Association, to one vote for every ten mem- 
bers or majority fraction thereof. The votes to which the delegates 
from each institution are entitled shall be equally divided among its 
delegates present and voting.” 


A reduction of one and one-half fare on the “Certificate Plan” 
will be available for members (and their wives) from practically all 
points in the United States and Canada attending the meeting pro- 
vided not less than 250 certificates are presented. 

Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fare for the journey to Chicago 
may be obtained after December 22 at dates depending on the locality. 
A certificate in the name of the American Association of University 
Professors or the Modern Language Association must be obtained with 
these tickets. Certificates should be left at the registration room, 
Reynolds Club in order that they may be endorsed by Professor 
Carleton Brown, of the Modern Language Association and validated 
by the railway agent. They may be secured later and they will 
entitle the holder to purchase a return ticket at one-half the regular 
one-way fare. 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
Monday, December 28, 1925 


9a.m. Registration of delegates and members. 

If several delegates are present from the same institution one 
should be designated as voting representative in case of a proportional 
vote. 


10.00 a.m. First session. 


(1) Brief reports of progress from the committees not 
having special assignment in the program. 

(2) Reports from special Committees on Organization 

and Finance, and on the BULLETIN. 


Luncheon. 
Second session. 


Committee G, Methods of Increasing the Intellectual 
Interest and Raising the Intellectual Standards of Under- 
graduates, E. H. Wilkins, Chairman. 
(a) General Report and Statement of Plans. 
(b) Discussion of Report: The General Final Ex- 
amination in the Major Study, J. S. P. Tat- 
lock (see Bulletin, December, 1924). 
(c) Educational Relations with Alumni, W. J. 
Newlin (see page 365). 


1.00 P.M. 
2.00 p.m. 


4.30 p.m. Meeting of the Council. 

6.30 p.m. Annual Dinner of the Association. Quadrangle Club. 
(Please notify chairman, G. D. Fuller, of Local Committee before 
December 26). 


Tuesday, December 29 


10.00 a.m. Third session. 


Committee E, Extent of the Employment of Student 
Assistants and the Effect on Quality of Undergraduate 
Instruction and on Graduate Work of the Student As- 
sistants, L. L. Woodruff, Chairman. 

Committee H, Desirability and Practicability of In- 
creased Migration and Interchange of Graduate Stu- 
dents, A. O. Leuschner, Chairman. 


| 
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Committee P, Pensions and Insurance. W. W. Cook, 
Chairman; Group Insurance, H. L. Rietz. 

Committee R, Encouragement of University Research, 
W. A. Oldfather, Chairman. 


12.30 p.m. Luncheon with the Modern Language Association, Hotel 
del Prado. 
2.00 p.m. Fourth session. 


(1) Reports from the Officers. - 
(2) Recommendations from the Council. 

(3) Report of the Nominating Committee and Election 
of Officers. 


(4) Unfinished and Miscellaneous Business. 
4.00 p.m. Meeting of the Council. 


Constitutional Amendments.—Article II of the Constitution, Sec- 
tion 2 to read: 


No person whose principal occupation is not that of teach- 
ing or research shall be eligible for membership. 

A proposed amendment providing that librarians having seats in 
faculties shall be eligible for membership. 

Omission of Article VIII, Section 2: “Any other member who 
becomes ineligible by discontinuance of teaching or research may re- 
tain membership for not more than two years thereafter. At the 
conclusion of this period, membership may be continued by vote of 
the Council.”’ 


Report of the Nominating Committee 


President—W. T. Semple, Latin, Cincinnati. 
Secretary—H. W. Tyler, Mathematics, Mass. Inst. Tech. 
Vice-President—W. B. Munro, Political Science, Harvard. 
For the Council (term ending January 1, 1929)— 


E. D. Adams, History, Stanford. 


F. T. Blanchard, English, University of California, Southern 
Branch. 

B. P. Bourland, Romance Languages, Western Reserve. 

S. E. Brasefield, Mathematics, Rutgers. 

Hardin Craig, English, University of Iowa. 
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G. C. Evans, Mathematics, Rice Institute. 
A. C. Lane, Geology, Tufts. 

George Rebec, Philosophy, Oregon. 
Eunice M. Schenck, French, Bryn Mawr. 
C. F. Scott, Electrical Engineering, Yale. 


Brier Nores.—International University Information Office 
(League of Nations). The Bulletin for July contains extracts from 
minutes of the meeting of the Directing Board held in Geneva in 
April. ‘The items of business include a proposal for an international 
list of six hundred notable books published during the year; plans 
for establishing contact with directors of national university offices; 
the proposed transfer of the University Office to the new Interna- 
tional Institute in Paris. This is followed by an account of the 
American Council of Learned Societies by its Executive Secretary, 
Dr. W. G. Leland. 

“The American Council of Learned Societies, organized in 1920 
and incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia in 1924, 
is a confederation of twelve leading American societies and asso- 
ciations devoted to the humanistic and social studies. It is also 
the American member of the ‘Union académique internationale,’ 
and, as such, organizes the participation of American scholars in the 
activities of the international body. 

“The work of the Council is performed in part by the officers 
and the executive secretary, in large part by various committees 
appointed for carrying out specific projects. The Council is sup- 
ported by the dues of the constituent societies, which are calculated 
at the rate of five cents per member, and by grants and subventions. 
The dues of the constituent societies amount to about $800 annually. 
The subventions thus far have been three in number: $6000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation in 1924 for making a survey of American 
learned societies, $8000 from the same source in 1925 for general 
purposes, and $500,000 from the New York Times for the preparation 
of a Dictionary of American Biography.” 

A section on university information contains extracts from the 
British Empire University Year Book for 1925; a list of American 
university and college scholarships for foreign students; an account 
of the Italian Inter-University Institute with a list of summer courses 
for foreigners at Florence, Siena, Naples, Perugia, and Venice; a 
report from the Institute of International Education, New York, 
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showing the distribution of foreign students in higher institutions 
in the United States and the courses pursued by them. 

A memorandum prepared for the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations by Mr. E. C. Richardson, 
Chairman of the Committee on American Bibliography of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, discusses “American Books and Libraries 
from the Standpoint of Cooperation.” 


School and Society for September 26 contains a Study in University 
Administration; a Comparative Study of Economical Conditions 
in Typical Colleges. 

The issue for October 3 contains an article on Educational Foreign 
Exchange by D. A. Robertson of the American Council on Education, 
with interesting details in regard to the standing of Chinese institu- 
tions; also a discussion by J. B. Miner of the University of Ken- 
tucky, of a New Type of College Course based on training students 
for conferences rather than content. 


U. S. Bureau of Education, Higher Education Circular No. 30, 


discusses policies and curricula of schools of education in state 
universities. 

Commission for Relief in Belgium Educational Foundation. The 
report for 1924 gives an interesting review of the activities of the 
Foundation including a statement of C. R. B. fellowships in Belgian 
and American universities, and a list of exchange fellows in Belgium 
and in the United States, with a comparative analysis of Belgian 
universities as to graduate courses, enrolment and resources. 
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THE PRE-MEDICAL COURSE’ 


Previous issues of the Bulletin? have contained extracts from 
published addresses and correspondence discussing the desirability 
of enforcing a prescribed course during the two years of college train- 
ing required before entry upon the professional medical course, 
Committee D, Relation of Vocational to General Higher Education, 
was requested to report on this discussion since it presents in connec- 
tion with a concrete situation the educational policies assigned for 
its consideration. 

As the pre-medical curriculum was found to be in process of revi- 
sion, Committee D postponed consideration of the questions at issue 
until final action was taken by the Association of Medical Schools 
on the report of its Committee on Pedagogics. ‘This report, which was 
the product of extensive inquiries and much discussion, was adopted 
at the executive session of the Association on March 7, 1925. At the 
same time announcements were made of plans for thorough investiga- 
tion of the courses of study of medical schools and also of the entire 
matter of the relation of such instruction to other forms of higher 
education. A large sum of money has been raised to finance this 
study, which will be directed by a Commission of educators, repre- 
senting both the medical schools and the liberal arts colleges. 

The work of this Commission will constitute the best supported 
and most systematic effort yet made to apply educational experience 
and scientific research to the complex and much debated problems 
connected with the formulation of courses of study recommended or 
required in our American institutions of higher learning. In view 
of this comprehensive study it seemed inadvisable for Committee 
D to attempt any discussion of the general charge that the welfare 
of the liberal arts colleges is seriously imperiled by encroachments 
of required vocational courses and to confine its report to a considera- 
tion of whether the most recently adopted pre-medical course merits 
certain criticisms to which reference has been made. 

The requirements for admission to medical training now enforced 
in all institutions holding membership in the Association of American 
Medical Colleges are as follows: 

Admission to medical schools and medical mes in membership 
in this Association may be by: 

1 Preliminary report of Committee D on Relation of Vocational to General — nog = 
* Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors, October, 1924 pp. 35-39. 


President Capen’s views were set forth in greater detail in an address given at the Omaha meet- 
ing of the Association of American Medical Colleges. Proceedings, 1924, pp. 92-101. 
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(1) Satisfactory completion of a minimum of collegiate instruction, 
as provided below in Subsection I; or by 
(2) Examination, as provided in Subsection II. 


Subsection I1.—The minimum of collegiate instruction required for 
entrance to medical schools and medical colleges in membership in 
this Association shall be 60 semester hours' of work, which shall 
include the subjects hereinafter specified, in institutions approved 
by accrediting agencies acceptable to the Executive Council of this 
Association. Exception may be made under this section in that 
any member may admit applicants who have fulfilled the require- 
ment in American or foreign institutions not approved by such 
accrediting agencies, provided that all admissions so made shall be 
reported to the Executive Council and shall be published in the next 
Annual Report of said Council. 


All collegiate instruction given in satisfaction of this requirement 
must be based upon the same entrance requirements and must be of the 
same quality and standard of instruction as that required for a bacca- 
laureate degree in the institution in which the candidate receives his 
preparation. 


The 60 semester hours of collegiate instruction, indicated above, 
shall include a minimum total number of semester hours in each of 
certain required subjects and the specified science subjects shall 
include a minimum number of semester hours of laboratory work 
as follows: 


Minimum 


Minimum total semester hours 
Required Subjects semester hours of laboratory work 
1. General Chemistry (a)..... 8 4* 
Organic Chemistry (0)..... 4 0 
8 2° 
3. Biology (d).......... 4* 
4. English Literature and Com- 


* Included in minimum total semester hours. 


_ Explanations as to content in each of these required college sub- 
jects together with suggestions as to desirable additional study in 
certain subjects are as follows: 


(a) General Chemistry —Eight semester hours required, including 
four semester hours of laboratory work. In the interpretation of this 
‘A semester hour is the credit value of sixteen weeks’ work, consisting of one lecture or 


recitation period per week; each period to be ef not less than fifty minutes duration net. At 


leastitwo hours of laboratory work week shall be necessary to be considered as the equivalent 
of one lecture or recitation oa a 
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rule, work in qualitative analysis may be included as part of general 
chemistry.' 

(b) Organic Chemistry.—A completed course of four semester hours 
required, consisting of didactic exercises, which should cover a 
discussion of the aliphatic, carbocyclic, and heterocyclic series.? 

(c) Physics —-Eight semester hours required, of which two se- 
mester hours shall consist of laboratory work. It is urged that this 
course be preceded by a course in plane trigonometry.* 

(d) Biology.—Eight semester hours required, of which at least four 
semester hours shall consist of laboratory work. This requirement 
may be satisfied by a course of eight semester hours in either general 
biology or zoology, or by courses of four semester hours each in zoology 
and botany, but not by botany alone. Courses in psychology and 
hygiene, sanitation, entomology, bacteriology, histology, and similar 
subjects covered in the medical curriculum shall not be accepted as 
part of the pre-medical college requirement in biology.‘ 

Students who present at least ninety semester hours of college work 
may substitute for the above biologic requirements at least eight 
semester hours in the psychologic or sociologic sciences. 

(e) English Composition and Literature—The usual introductory 
college course of six semester hours or its equivalent is required. 


Subsection I1.—Admission to medical schools and medical colleges 
in this Association may be granted to candidates on the basis of 
examinations as hereinafter provided. These examinations shall 
be conducted by such agencies as may be designated from time to 
time by the Executive Council of this Association. 

(a) Candidates who have completed not less than sixty semester 
hours of collegiate instruction, but who have failed to complete the 
full requirements in not more than two of the required subjects 
may be admitted upon successfully passing examinations in these 
subjects as above provided. 

A candidate to be examined under this section must give evidence 
of scholarship of high order. 

(b) Candidates who have completed not less than ninety semester 
hours of collegiate instruction, but who lack credit in any or all of the 
required subjects, may be admitted upon successfully passing exami- 
nations in these subjects as above provided. 

All candidates for the comprehensive examination must present 


1It is highly desirable that either the elements of physical chemistry be included in the 
oo in general chemistry, or presented as a supplementary course in elementary physical 
chemistry. 

2 It is recommended that additional work be offered in organic chemistry and that this addi- 
tional work include a fair ot poco of laboratory work. = 

3 In addition to the required course in general physics it is recommended that colleges provide 
an elective course suitable for students who desire more knowledge of physics than the general 
course affords and who expect to apply this knowledge to medicine and biology, rather than 
to engineering and physics. Se 

In all cases the pre-medical biological work should emphasize the great generalizations of 

biology—e. g., the cell doctrine, comparative anatomy and embryology, recapitulation of 
phylogemy in ontogeny, adaptation to environment, etc. Special attention is called to the 
vie of an elective second year course in general physiology in which a study is made of the 
application of physics and chemistry to life processes. 
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evidence of having accomplished work of distinction in one or more 
fields of learning. 


During the interval of waiting for this revised, authoritative state- 


ment of the subject under discussion, a questionnaire was sent to 


members of Committee D, in order to gather their opinions about 
the general educational policies involved in the controversy. This 
dealt with the relation of the cultural and vocational college courses, 
the extent to which freedom for individual choice should be main- 
tained, and whether commonly accepted principles of scientific 
research could or should be more generally enlisted for the determina- 
tion of educational programs adapted to individual and social needs. 
The following summary of the thoughtful replies from members of 
Committee D shows the lack of generally accepted policies in dealing 
with college curricula, and of educational principles by which to 
judge the questions raised in this discussion of the pre-medical course: 


The statement that students fall into groups “‘a large part of whose 
needs may be met by programs recommended as helpful for roughly 
defined, future vocational careers,’’ was accepted by one member, 
dissented from by another, and conceded by others with such reserva- 
tions as, “‘ ‘a large part’ certainly, but whether the essentials would 
be included is at least doubtful.” “The programs recommended 
as helpful should (1) include only a portion, at the outside say one- 
third of the four years’ program, (2) be understood as not being 
rigidly prescribed.” ‘To leave the future vocational service of the 
college student completely out of account seems to me to be a grave 
mistake. ‘Taking account of this aim, however, does not mean that 
specific vocational training should be given. A study of occupational 
opportunity and a clear understanding of the issues involved in taking 
advantage of this opportunity, seem to me to be a necessity. Voca- 
tional guidance, then, which is the connecting link between general- 
ized education and particular vocational education, would seem to 
me to be the duty of the college of liberal arts. Beginning with a 
comprehensive program of educational guidance to enable the student 
to understand his educational task, the college should proceed to 
guidance or orientation toward the probable future occupation, 
since this occupation, in the first place, is the full time task which 
succeeds the college task, and second, is one of the vitally important 
activities through which the student secures his own satisfactions 
and renders service to society.” One member insists that vocational 


) 
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work “‘has no place in the College, except in so far as it is also suitable 
and desirable for the A.B. degree.’ “I may also add that I favor qa 
restricted A.B. curriculum, dealing primarily and almost exclusively 
with those disciplines which may be regarded as the foundations of 
knowledge.” 

There was a general insistence that cultural interests are deter- 
mined more by individual than by professional variations, as is shown 
by the following comments: ‘‘Not in any systematic way— individual 
differences are enormously greater.” “Variations between groups 
are (not) nearly so marked as are the variations between members 
of the groups.” The cultural studies were thought of as means for 
meeting personal needs, or for preparing for citizenship and general 
community leadership. One member thought that the different 
professions had varying cultural interests, and another felt that an 
educated man needed ‘some mathematics, some biology, and some 
history and political science,” and that those going into certain 
professions would pursue more intensively studies which should be 
a part of the general culture of all. Little or no willingness to con- 
cede the need of efforts to emphasize the peculiar culturak values of 
the activities of different professions was evident. 

A large measure of freedom in the choice of college courses was 
desired by all who responded to these questions. One member 
declares: ‘“‘No required course can possibly deserve the name of 
‘higher’ education.” Two felt that required courses might be made 
necessary because of the inability of secondary schools to discharge 
fully their task of giving a general introduction to the culture of our 
time. The answers agree that required courses should be confined 
to the first two years of the college course. 

Skepticism about the possibility of applying scientific methods 
to the solution of problems of human education is shown in the 
discussions of the extent to which scientific research may assist in 
establishing sound educational programs. ‘No scientific test of the 
value of education exists, or is conceivable.” ‘Culture is real, but 
its elements are varying and intangible. The means of culture are, 
to be sure, largely traditional, but the accumulated experience of the 
educational world counts for something. I should fear that we might 
not just now have at hand the particular genius who is capable of 
formulating precisely the cultural ends served by particular courses.” 
Two members gave affirmative answers, but one qualified his com- 
ment: “So far as there is real difference of opinion and so far as 
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objective tests by scientific research are generally recognized as 
feasible, I should say yes, but I am rather skeptical in regard to the 
underlying assumptions.” 

Belief in the desirability of adjusting education to meet environ- 
mental conditions was evident, but the feasibility and usefulness of 
scientific research aimed at discovering such needs and the extent 
to which present educational programs meet them, was questioned. 
One member declares, ‘“The ‘telic policies’ of educators are not by 
any means derived only from ‘their own consideration of human edu- 
cation,’ but are a part of the social heritage—like the standards of 
morality—very slowly modified by experience. No ‘scientific 
method’ of study of such policies lies within the present horizon of 
science.” 

These wide variations in points of view and beliefs about educa- 
tional policies applicable to the subject assigned for consideration 
made it evident that decisive results could not be reached by corre- 
spondence with the entire membership of Committee D. A Sub- 
Committee on Medical Education, composed of members living in 
or near Boston was organized, of which Dr. David L. Edsall, Dean 
of the Harvard Medical School, accepted the chairmanship. When 
this committee met for the consideration of the recently adopted 
pre-medical course, it decided to confine its discussions to three 
questions: 

1. Does this prescribed pre-medical course consist of “profes- 
sional” education extended downward to a degree which threatens 
the general educational value of the minimum college training re- 
quired before entry upon the course of a recognized medical school? 

2. Should colleges insist on retaining their right of “fruitful ex- 
perimentation,”’ or is it suitable that they accept and enforce stand- 
ardized courses recommended or required because of values for future 
vocational interests? 

3. Granting that it may be necessary or desirable to formulate 
standardized pre-vocational courses which shall be either recom- 
mended or required, then what educational groups should participate 
in their preparation? 


(1) Is the Pre-Medical Course “Professional Education Extended 
Downward?”’ 


The following considerations led the Sub-Committee to adopt a 
negative answer to the first question: 
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(a) The prescribed courses are quite generally offered in junior 
colleges because of their well-recognized educational values as 
preparation for life activities of any and all kinds. 

(b) When taught as recommended by the medical authorities their 
disciplinary and cultural values should be unquestioned, since the 
student would become familiar with methods by which human knowl- 
edge has been extended, and would study well-organized results of 
man’s efforts to understand the laws regulating the world in which 
he lives. 

(c) That this general background of knowledge rather than special- 
ized preparation for medical education is sought seemed evident, 
both from discussions by members of the Association of Medical 
Colleges, at the time of adoption of the report of the Committee 
on Pedagogics, and from summarized answers to questionnaires cir- 
culated before formulating the course. Thus the suggestion that 
students with 90 hours of college training might be permitted to 
offer substitutes for physics as well as for biology was met with the 
argument: 


“... there is nothing qualitatively different in many ways in 
the character of work they get in a good biological course from 
the character of work they get in the medical course itself. The 
conceptions are much the same. The essence of what we are 
after, I think, is to give a man in his science training proper and 
adequate and broad scientific conceptions.” 


The committee which investigated physics in relation to medicine 
reported that— 


“Medical school authorities were more emphatic than were 
the physicists we consulted in recommending for medical students 
a good, stiff, systematic, and general course similar to that recom- 
mended in Report Number 1 for students of engineering, and not 
one emasculated for a supposedly un-mathematical brain.... 
Teachers of medicine regard physics as the main opportunity for 
training in that clear and precise thinking which is necessary 
before a scientific problem can be stated in numbers.... The 
student must be left in a position to extend his knowledge with 
reasonable confidence and success by his own efforts as his future 
interests develop.’’? 


(d) No college questions the desirability of requiring students to 
‘fp of the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting, Association of American Medical Colleges, 


“a “Physics in Relation to Medicine,” Education Committee Report No. 2, American Physical 
Society, pp. 9-10. 
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make the preparation necessary in order to profit fully by more 
specialized courses offered students who have completed the junior 
college requirements. Thus the study of the principles of economics 
precedes courses in banking and finance, and specialized courses in 
literature and history follow more general ones which enable students 
to maintain the perspective of the subjects studied. The prescribed 
medical courses have similar values since it is obvious that a knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of chemistry and physics is necessary for 
students who must be taught the complex chemistry of the human 
body, or its reactions to such forces as light and electricity. The 
willingness to permit candidates who seem well qualified in other 
respects, to show by examination their knowledge of the general 
scientific background necessary to an understanding of the specialized 
medical courses is further evidence that these prescribed courses 
are looked upon as necessary preparation, rather than as a part of 
the professional medical course. 

(e) The demand that sfudents looking forward to entering the 
medical profession should devote half their time during the first 
two years of college to general courses giving a foundation for future 
vocational training should not cause injury or hardship to the stu- 
dents. It may be assumed safely that interest will be greatest in 
subjects related to activities which they have selected as their life 
work. If their choice of a profession has been made without full 
realization of the training required or their personal adaptability 
to its necessary activities, the prescribed courses may bring a full 
realization of the mistaken vocational choice in time to permit re- 
adjustments without serious loss of time or money. 


(2) To What Extent Should Colleges Retain the Right of Experimentation? 


Practical difficulties in the way of the general adoption of such a 
policy led the sub-committee to decide that future progress in the 
development of college curricula—particularly of those in medical 
courses—would not be promoted by the insistence of individual 
institutions on the exercise of the right of unrestricted experimenta- 
tion. 

(a). The evils which result when professional schools establish 
their own standards—with the continual temptation to find justi- 
fication for what is expedient or profitable—have been revealed 
fully in the history of medical education. Its development during 
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the past fifteen years has been a process of standardization, with the 
ruthless suppression of the half of the medical schools which could 
not meet the requirements considered necessary for the training of 
doctors and protection of their future patients. Leaders in medical 
education question whether this process has gone too far, but they 
wish greater flexibility at the end rather than at the beginning of 
the medical course. They feel that “fruitful experimentation” 
may be permitted only with students who have been thoroughly 
prepared in the fundamentals of the profession. 

(b) A standardized medical course is necessary because of the gen- 
erally accepted policy of protecting the public from untrained medical 
practitioners by a system of licensing. The mobility of the profes- 
sional group depends on tie ability of its members to satisfy require- 
ments embodied in the statutes of any state where medical services 
are in demand. Obviously the national professional groups rather 
than individual educational institutions must be responsible for 
establishing the minimum legal standards of training to be enforced 
for the public protection. 

(c) In general, the right of experimentation in the education of 
the young should be guarded jealously. Heavy handicaps may 
result from well-meant, but mistaken, experiments during the 
impressionable years of preparation for life’s responsibilities. Stand- 
ards agreed upon in a large professional group may be somewhat 
conservative, but the processes of inquiry and discussion by which 
they are established give protection from the personal bias which 
may be found in small groups dominated by individuals whose policies 
may be unsuited to present conditions. 

(d) Enforcement of Standardized Courses. The latter half of 
the second question considered by the sub-committee on Medical 
Education has a background of complex and much-debated issues 
involved in the time-honored struggles between advocates of required 
and elective college courses. The committee members felt unable 
to deal with theoretical aspects of the question, and were disposed 
to emphasize what is practical and expedient in our present stage of 
educational development. 

The majority of the young people receiving higher education in 
the United States are enrolled in universities which were founded 
with avowed or implied vocational aims; this is true of the great 
state universities and also of several of the largest privately endowed 
institutions. The grouping of professional and vocational schools 
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in universities has resulted in the multiplication of undergraduate 
courses designed to give the preparation considered necessary for 
the satisfactory pursuit of more specialized vocational subjects. 
It would require about 65 years to cover, at the customary rate of 
progress, all the undergraduate work offered at Harvard and other 
great universities spread before inexperienced men and women in- 
tellectual bills-of-fare equally bewildering. Deans, faculty advisers, 
or vocational guidance departments, usually are supplied in the 
hope that their services may prevent needless waste of the expensive 
educational opportunities placed at the disposal of the swarms of 
eager young people who crowd into our colleges. 

The Commission on Medical Education initiated by the Association 
of American Medical Schools is entering upon a new method of solving 
this problem of educational guidance. It is proposed to spend a very 
large sum, under the supervision of a group of distinguished edu- 
cators, in thorough research for the purpose of discovering what 
preparation is best adapted to the production of competent medical 
practitioners. Present tendencies of discussions in medical groups 
indicate that the outcome will be definite requirements for all but 
exceptionally gifted students, who have received training in certain 
fundamentals considered indispensable for the medical profession. 
Undoubtedly this is one of the greatest of our American educational 
experiments, and the sub-committee was disposed to recommend 
that members of our Association give it open-minded and cordial 
support. 


(3) Groups Participating in the Formulation of Courses 


Justification was found for criticisms of the methods used in 
formulating and promulgating the required pre-medical course. 
It was realized that the medical colleges are integral parts of the 
majority of the universities and have equal rights with other groups 
to participation in determining educational policies, but it seems 
unsuitable that any such professional school should fail to give full 
opportunities for discussion and advice by other college groups when 
formulating educational programs requiring cooperation between 
faculties for their execution. The newly organized Commission on 
Medical Education is endeavoring to meet this criticism, as its mem- 
bership has representatives from important national educational 
organizations and will include experts in general as well as in pro- 
fessional higher education. 
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DISCUSSION 


The best introduction to this topic has already been written. It is 
an article on A New Power in University Affairs, by Wilfred Shaw, in 
Scribner’s for June, 1922. Mr. Shaw calls attention to these facts: 
The alumnus has become a vital factor in the life of the modern univer- 
sity. The. extraordinary physical growth of our universities which 
has taken place in the last few decades has been possible (except for 
state universities) only through the generous financial support of their 
former students. The results of ‘“‘drives’’ for funds have illustrated 
the possibility and power of alumni support. With some sort of 
financial interest in the affairs of his institution an increasing personal 
interest on the part of the graduate is inevitable. This is often a 
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more valuable result than the funds. The alumni are now a part of 
the university body, and they are there to stay. They comprise a 
new force that must be reckoned with, but a force that, as yet, is only 
finding itself. There is no avenue open to alumni participation in 
university affairs that is not followed somewhere; it is equally true 
that nowhere, at present, shall we find graduate support carried to 
its fullest logical development (21! 677-684). 

That this force needs to “find itself’ appears when we observe the 
ways and fields in which it has expressed itself. “There is too great 
confinement of interest among the alumni to the college of their under- 
graduate days. ..Many a man feeds his loyalty solely upon sentimen- 
tal reverence for the past” (14 615). “The graduate... .never 
comes back to visit a classroom, but he does come back to be a boy 
again. It may be safely postulated that the old grad who takes the 
most conspicuous interest in his college is of the type who remem- 
bers his youth, who is mild in his judgments, who is firmly convinced 
that he received more good from his activities than he did from his 
books. His weight is readily put on the side of moderation in learn- 
ing, in favor of competitive sports, dramatic societies, glee clubs and 
fraternities... .’’ (17 545). 

Again, “‘. . . .the dominant preoccupations of the body of the alumni 
are not of an intellectual order. They love profoundly their univer- 
sity, they interest themselves in its prosperity, and sustain it materi- 
ally with a mighty generosity, but in the memories of youth which 
attach them to it the intellectual side plays but a minor part” (4 41). 

“The mass of the alumni, especially of those who can make sump- 
tuous gifts, are not scholars, and the memories of their college life 
are chiefly those which made these years a “good time” for them. It 
is the joyous, sporting, and worldly side of college life whose tradi- 
tions the alumni are anxious to maintain’’ (4 150). 

Perhaps it is this situation that gives point to the remark made 
recently by a college president who had sensed the power of the 
alumni when he said, feelingly, “I hope my next position will be 
Warden of a Penitentiary, where I will be free from alumni in- 
fluence.”” Again, a certain middle western college has a massive con- 
crete grandstand, and scientific laboratories inferior to those of the 
majority of modern high schools. ‘What could I do?” the president 
asked. ‘They would give the stadium, and they would not give the 


laboratories!’ (13 585). 


1 These numbers indicate the works so numbered in the preceding Bibliography; the numbers 
in italic type refer to pages. 
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Yet “‘the influence on athleticism and exaggerated fraternity life is 
not usually deliberate, but is due to the fact that these are the easiest 
things to talk about. Conversation upon the boys’ studies, for ex- 
ample, might betray an embarassing rustiness on the part of the elder, 
The alumnus will seldom try to learn, education, like politics, being 
something about which everyone can, or at any rate does, speak with 
unembarrassed dogmatism. But when their minds are prepared they 
show keen interest in academic matters” (16 227, 229). The difficulty 
seems to be that “in general, the alumni of our American Colleges 
have little knowledge of educational movements or college responsi- 
bilities on which to base any interest that they might be disposed to 
give to the evolution of college thought” (14 615). So despite what 
may seem to be exhibitions of misdirected energy and unfortunate 
interference on the part of loyal and enthusiastic alumni, it is none 
the less true that “‘any college which could have the really intelligent 
interest and cooperation of a large part of its alumni body in working 
out its destiny to major usefulness would become of such striking 
serviceableness as to be beyond comparison” (14 615). “In the 
tradition and the fact of alumni loyalty colleges have an engine of 
terrific power, and we have reason to hope that, in spite of switches 
and cut-offs, its progress will be on the right track”’ (16 234). 

This power has already been active in the administration of college 
affairs through alumni representation on the Board of Trustees, or 
the equivalent. Any such participation in control enlists the active 
interest of the alumnus in the affairs of the institution; even the voter 
for a representative feels some responsibility. But in comparison 
with what might be done this, while a good deal in itself, is a trifle, 
and moreover touches the intellectual interest of the undergraduate 
only in a very indirect way. For this force to be properly utilized 
it needs to be organized, coordinated with the basic activities of the 
institution, trained—or at least instructed—in the details of the prob- 
lems on hand, and stimulated to earnest cooperation. 

The form of extant organization is usually that of an Alumni Coun- 
cil, whose object is ‘‘to strengthen the relations of the alumni and 
the university and to bring all graduates and non-graduates into one 
compact body working for the interests of the institution’’ (25 182). 
Its direct coordination with the institution is usually through in- 
dividual or committee representation. ‘‘However selected, chosen, 
or appointed, the members of the board of trustees of an American 
college or university ordinarily constitute a single governing board... 
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(which) needs the steady influence of a larger inspecting and criticis- 
ing body with some concurrent powers in order that they may escape 
the dangers of perpetual corporations subject to no external control”’ 
(11 47). 

Wherefore the Harvard ‘“‘Board of Overseers,” .and the somewhat 
equivalent device in other institutions of direct alumni elective 
representation of the Board of Trustees. Such a Board of Overseers, 
or the Alumni Council itself, may establish “Visiting Committees,” 
whose function is ‘inspecting or examining the condition of any and 
every department of the University,’ sometimes to publish their 
findings, and to put before the President and Fellows, the other 
academic bodies, and the public, much more effectively than the 
teachers themselves can, the needs, requirements, and hopes of the 
various departments of the university (11 54). 

This sometimes takes the form of a “Board of Alumni Visitors, 
the general purpose of which is to render such assistance as is possible 
in the solution of the problems from time to time confronting the 
University, and in the development of the efficiency of the University. 
It is the duty of the Board, at least once in each academic year, to 
visit the University and to examine into its work and condition... . 
Provision is made for reports by the Board of Visitors to the Alumni 
Council. After approval of the Council, these reports are to be dis- 
tributed among the alumni and submitted to the faculty and govern- 
ing body of the University”’ (10 164). 

This phase of alumni contact is well described in the following 
statement which accompanied the establishment of fourteen ‘‘Uni- 
versity Commissions” at the University of Chicago. ‘‘Feeling that 
one of the primary needs of the University is a more active participa- 
tion in its affairs by the alumni and the development among them of a 
keener sense of responsibility for its well-being, believing also that 
with the rapid growth of the University points of contact between 
the Trustees and the members of the Faculties need to be multiplied 
in order that each may better understand the point of view and pur- 
poses of the other; confident, moreover, that the future prosperity of 
the University must depend to no small degree upon its success in 
enlisting the intelligent interest of leading citizens of Chicago and 
the Central West who do not happen to be among its alumni and 
Trustees, the Committee briefly formulated the objects of the Com- 
missions as follows: to promote the interest of the University of 
Chicago by (1) fostering a closer relationship between the alumni 
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and the University; (2) developing a closer relationship between the 
Faculties and the Board of Trustees; (3) developing more actively 
the interest of representative Chicagoans in the University. 

“The duty of each Commission is to study the work of its school or 
group and from time to time to make suggestions to the Board of 
Trustees as to the manner and means of improving the work of the 
school or group. These suggestions are to be sent to the Board of 
Trustees through the President of the University who shall transmit 
them to the Board with his recommendations” (1 11). Such a 
Commission should be neither too large nor subject to too rapid a 
change of personnel, if it is to function to the best advantage. In 
addition to its own reports it might well serve as a receiving 
committee for suggestions from other sources. More of the actual 
intellectual life of the institution is likely to be seen by informal and 
casual observation at odd and unexpected moments than is seen on 
set exhibition days when everyone is on best behavior. Alumni or 
Commission members who might be tempted to visit at other than 
the regular stated times, might be able to make suggestions well worth 
consideration. 

A second form of organization is the local club, composed of gradu- 
ates who live in one geographical district. ‘These local organiza- 
tions can exert a strong influence in favor of the university with which 
its members are connected, provided that they prove to be possessed 
of enthusiasm, mutual good-will and public spirit. (May we add, in 
view of the special interest of this report, ‘‘and interest in intellectual 
endeavor?’’)....They can easily promote the interests of the uni- 
versities to which they are grateful by instituting scholarships. . . .for 
which young men from the locality which the club represents will 
receive a preference... . The local clubs can be effective in recruiting 
the colleges or universities to which they are severally attached by 
endeavoring to improve the programs of the best secondary schools 
in their neighborhood, and taking an interest in the bright pupils 
of those schools” (11 74). Close cooperation between such local 
organizations and the Committee of Admissions, in these days of 
discriminating selection of entrants, may be especially valuable. 
When the club can be made to assume responsibility for the character 
and quality of the representatives from their district applying for 
admission it can soon become a matter of local pride not only to se- 
cure the most desirable students, those of mind and character, but 
also to render the equally valuable service of dissuading the distinctly 
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undesirable in character, ability, or purpose. A follow-up system 
through upper classmen from the same locality will help to keep such 
protégés up to standard after entrance. 

Class organizations afford still another source of potential cooper- 
ation; but owing to wide geographical distribution of class members 
it is seldom possible for them to function other than through their class 
officers, and then too mainly by gifts. A rather unique exception is 
the “Address to the Trustees of Amherst College by the Class of 
1885” at the time of its twenty-fifth reunion, which discussed the 
educational future of the college, the value of classical education, the 
problem of the establishment and maintenance of a high-grade 
faculty, and improvement in the quality of scholarship, concluding 
with certain definite recommendations to the Board of Trustees, 
most of which have since been adopted. 

National Fraternities offer still another opportunity. In 1910 the 
Chicago Alumni of Delta Upsilon, at their annual banquet, “adopted 
resolutions declaring that no man who had failed to do his best by 
his college courses had done his whole duty by his college and fra- 
ternity. This statement of principles was vitalized by the establish- 
ment of a fund sufficient to supply gold medals to the Delta Upsilon 
undergraduates at the University of Chicago and at Northwestern 
who attain the highest average rank in scholarship for the year. 
And to add the final emphasis, at each presentation of the medals a 
statement is to be read, setting forth the aim of the prize and the 
place which, in the view of the alumni, scholarship should have in the 
college life. This statement is remarkable in assigning to the mastery 
of knowledge just those virtues of accurate processes of reasoning, 
self-reliance, and high ideals of life and duty which we have all along 
understood were the peculiar merits of college athletics” (22 486). 

Perhaps the chief difficulty in the way of developing alumni interest 
and influence is their ignorance. ‘Many of the alumni of an older 
date have little knowledge of the recent development of the Uni- 
versity and little understanding of its meaning, and yet it is through 
them that we must chiefly hope to educate the people of the State 
toa fuller appreciation of the work of this institution. If the alumni 
are in ignorance as to this work, how can we expect the State at large 
to realize the significance of the University to their life and in- 
terests?”” (24 10). Certainly any alumni movement “will fail of 
major usefulness unless it bases itself, and is based by the college, 
upon intelligent understanding of the problems which education 
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must face... . Knowledge of conditions in the time of a man’s own 
undergraduate course will not be sufficient. He must know the 
problems of today, and foresee the general characteristics of those 
of the future, and his efforts at all times must be rigidly to hold the 
college to its highest ideals” (14 615). It is imperative that the 
alumni should know just what the college is trying to do. Much of 
the responsibility for their education on this point rests with the 
college. It must first clarify its aims to itself, if this be necessary; 
and then ‘‘the request (of the alumni council) for some definition of 
the educational intent... .should be answered in the fullest possible 
manner” (14 616). It must set before its alumni, young and old, the 
statement not only of its main purpose, but of its hopes and efforts 
and ideals for the future. It should search for some method of per- 
petuating its influence as a stimulant of interest in the arts and 
sciences; it should “‘offer an opportunity to replenish one’s intellectual 
reserves; it should keep alive in its alumni a genuine dynamic in- 
terest in intellectual endeavor, in order that in turn their influence 
may supplement that of the institution over the undergraduates, 
This may be the most difficult of tasks; one Alumni Secretary writes 
“my experience of forty years with the alumni has disheartened me 
in regard to interesting them in the intellectual side of the college;” 
but it is a vital task, if such interest as they may have had in the past 
when they were actively in touch with such things is not to atrophy 
and die. It should suggest to its alumni definite ways and means, 
whereby such interests as they may have may be concentrated and 
applied at the most strategic points, in the most effective method. 
It should encourage its alumni to familiarize themselves with the 
local situation through visits in person, or by a representative as 
frequently as may be desirabie—‘“‘to bring the graduates back on 
some selected day when the college is in actual operation, when they 
can visit classrooms, hear lectures, see the students at work in the 
laboratories, and the like” (16 231). The least it can do is to broad- 
cast its aims, purposes and hopes through publications, from annual 
catalog to alumni periodical and special pamphlets; and to stimulate 
its extra-mural resources for student influence by the most complete 
information along scholastic lines. 

The active agents for the promotion of intellectual life in the college 
or university are after all the members of the faculty. A trustworthy 
understanding of the education of the moment can be had only 
through personal acquaintance with the teachers who are promoting 
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it. Too often the alumnus of yesterday is a total stranger to the 
faculty of today; he returns to his alma mater only to find a group of 
strangers usurping the places of beloved teachers of the past. The 
members of the faculty, too, perhaps themselves alumni of other in- 
stitutions, are slow to cultivate the acquaintance of alumni; but until 
teachers and alumni come to know and understand each other’s 
type of mind and purpose better through frequent friendly contacts, 
cooperation will be largely theory rather than practice. Acquaint- 
ance cannot be secured well en masse; it is too personal. Yet 
where common interests exist, it should not be hard to find individuals 
through whom the bonds which unite faculty and alumni can be 
established and strengthened. Definite opportunities should be 
made for the cultivation of such acquaintance, both when alumni 
visit the institution, and when alumni organization meetings furnish 
an opportunity for members of the faculty to visit them. 

What is actually being done in these fields is not accessible in 
printed references other than those quoted and a few more of the 
same general character. The following report of current practices 
is compiled from correspondence with the alumni secretaries of many 
of the institutions of the country, who have most generously given 
such information and material as may have been available. At 
this point the compiler of this report wishes to make grateful ac- 
knowledgment to them of their invaluable assistance. Of their 
experiences and experiments the following is a summary: 

This problem touches a relatively undeveloped field. This fact 
appeared in letter after letter expressing regret that there was not 
more positive progress along these lines to be reported. It is uni- 
versally recognized that it is of the greatest importance to present 
to the alumni very clearly the various phases of university life and 
activity, and to keep them fully informed, periodically, concerning 
its activities, the important changes in its affairs, and the achieve- 
ments of the faculty. In order to make this possible, institutions 
mail to their alumni such regular publications as may be available— 
the catalog, the President’s Annual Report, a weekly, monthly or 
quarterly alumni magazine, an occasional news letter from the 
Alumni Secretary to each Alumni Association (Yale), such reports, 
books or lectures as may be issued by the faculty members (Bucknell, 
Univ. of No. Car.), or perhaps a special pamphlet or two per year on 
the intellectual side of university work (Univ. of Chicago). ‘‘Uni- 
versity Lectures’ on topics of current interest by members of the 
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faculty, printed and sent to all alumni have helped to keep them in 
touch with the intellectual movements of the day and the activities 
of the institution (Princeton). Inquiries and requests from alumaj 
for information and advice, which come occasionally to every in- 
structor, pour in whenever any organized effort for alumni reading or 
study has been established. This seems to show the desirability of 
having universities and colleges place their facilities at the service 
of their alumni by means of a clearing house for just such inquiries, 
to which any alumnus would feel free to write, where each inquiry 
could be routed to the person best qualified to deal with it. 

Unless publications are sent broadcast to all alumni and not toa 
limited list of subscribers (usually about 20% of the total number of 
alumni) much of their value is lost. For this reason pamphlets for 
universal distribution seem to be more efficient than periodicals. 

These periodicals sometimes “carry articles from time to time on the 
special efforts of the various departments and schools” (Univ. of 
Ga.), or a “‘series of articles by the heads of the various departments 
setting forth the work of the Department” (Duke Univ.). They also 
may be used to promote by articles a fuller appreciation of scholarship 
ideals, and to recount what is being done to promote the same in the 
institution (Cornell College). Such informational material is of 
special moment in the case of Universities dependent upon state 
legislatures for partial or total financial support; for it is often through 
the alumni influence alone that sufficient financial support may be 
extracted from a reluctant legislature. The Secretary of the Alumni 
Council of Marietta College says “‘the alumni publication has drawn 
more interest from alumni than any plan which has ever been tried.” 
Alumni magazines might well have a section devoted to alumni 
correspondence and interchange of opinion on college and university 
programs; such a “forum,” containing articles on educational matters 
calculated to provoke discussion and answer from alumni, would 
be a valuable feature. 

A number of institutions (including Colgate, Univ. of Ark., Bow- 
doin, Hobart, Ohio State, Wellesley, Union) hold an annual home- 
coming of alumni, in the fall (Carleton) or spring (Stanford) or on 
Washington’s Birthday (Yale, Pomona, Univ. of Penn.) or at 
Commencement time (No. Car. State). The alumni, especially 
the officers and executive committee of each class (Univ. of Penn.), 
are invited to attend classes, and visit laboratories, in order to get an 
up-to-date idea of the courses given, methods of instruction, and pert- 
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sonnel of the faculty. This would appear to be a valuable supplement 
to the slight glimpse of academic work alumni may be able to catch 
at Commencement time. Stanford follows a luncheon with scholarly 
addresses by faculty members intended to acquaint the alumni with 
the progress and development of the various departments. Yale 
has followed this practice of having an Alumni University Day for 
twelve years, and offers a very full day’s program of visits to class- 
rooms and laboratories, exhibitions and demonstrations, a luncheon 
and addresses. Bowdoin finds results disappointing so far as at- 
tendance on classes is concerned. 

The General Alumni Association may hold a conference on the cam- 
pus once a year, to which representatives from among the graduates, 
selected in terms of class or locality representation, are especially 
invited, at which conference emphasis is placed primarily upon the 
educational aspects of the institution (Ohio State, Amherst). Meet- 
ings of graduates are held monthly at the University of Toronto, at 
which members of the staff and others as well present various as- 
pects of the University’s life. Amherst schedules its Alumni Council 
meeting at Amherst at the time of the principal football game of the 
year and the fraternity initiations when many of the alumni are on 
hand for these events, and in addition to its business meeting has ad- 
dresses by officers of the college and representatives of the under- 
graduates at this time. At the meeting in November, 1925, there is 
to be the innovation of having four special addresses on subjects 
especially pertinent to the general educational situation in which 
the college finds itself, by speakers each of whom has distinguished 
himself by recent personal achievements in dealing with the issues 
on which he is to speak. Because of the facts that the speakers’ 
stories are of their own experiences and are to have an intimate bear- 
ing on current local problems this meeting will be an unusually inter- 
esting one and is expected to stimulate further an already awakened 
interest on the part of many alumni in the intellectual life of the in- 
stitution. One conference of this type is of sufficient interest to 
warrant full description. Pomona College Alumni Association writes: 
“We are just instituting a conference of students and alumni to dis- 
cuss (1) graduate study and (2) occupations. The effort is to bring 
the experience of the alumni to the attention of the upper classmen 
who are making plans for graduate study and who are choosing their 
life work. As such a conference develops, we anticipate that it will 
result in having a group of alumni serving in an advisory capacity 
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to each college department. A group of alumni in law, for instance, 
might become interested and feel some responsibility for the college 
work in Constitutional History and Law” (15 331). Such a develop. 
ment as this would pave the way to ever greater opportunities for the 
extension of alumni influence over undergraduates. 

Where opportunity is not offered to the Alumni as a whole to visit 
and inspect the institution and its work there is often a ‘‘Visiting 
Committee,’’ or a ‘‘Committee on College Interests’’ ‘‘whose function 
it is to visit the College, attend classes, inspect buildings, and other- 
wise observe what is going on” (Albion, Bryn Mawr, Univ. of Penn, 
Univ. of Cal., Vassar, Lehigh (not functioning at present), Lafayette, 
Wellesley (discontinued after valuable service), Oberlin). Such 
committees consist of five, seven or more members; there is sometimes 
one committee for the entire institution, sometimes one for each 
department (Law, Medicine, etc.). These report to the Board of 
Trustees with recommendations and suggestions for betterment, and 
to the alumni, annually, in order that the alumni may learn directly 
through their own committee what is going on at the institution and 
how they may assist. Sometimes these committees consider general 
questions as well as departmental needs; such as entrance examina- 
tions, science requirements for entrance, the lecture system, the 
curriculum, the limitation of cuts, the limitation of extra-curricular 
activities, and requirements for degrees (Bryn Mawr). Reports 
from institutions with Visiting Committees all speak of the value of 
this method of quickening the interest of the alumni in the intellectual 
side of the university work. 

Where alumni do not come to visit the college, Mahomet goes to the 
mountain. The president, or a faculty representative, visits the 
various branches of the Alumni Association, on the occasion of their 
annual dinners, and as the speaker of the occasion presents to the 
alumni body the progress of the institution with especial stress on the 
intellectual side (Teachers’ College, Columbia, Amherst). At Union 
five members of the faculty, chosen by their colleagues, sit with the 
Graduate Council, “so that the intellectual interests of the college 
may be properly represented when alumni come together to talk over 
college affairs.’’ Occasionally a questionnaire carries problems to 
the attention of the alumni, and secures their cooperative advice 
regarding conditions or proposed changes (Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Inst., Johns Hopkins). 

Some of the minor methods of getting the alumni interested in the 
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intellectual work so that their influence may be felt in that direction 
are:—lecture courses for alumni alone, or for alumni and the public 
(Washington Univ., St. Louis); Chapel or Assembly talks to which 
alumni are especially invited (Washington Univ., Rutgers); sym- 
posiums and discussions of some of the live educational questions 
which affect the college (Lafayette) ; conferences, such as the Institute 
of History, and Institute of Modern Literature, at Bowdoin; and 
“The Alumni Lectures” at Dartmouth, which scheduled at first 
immediately following Commencement have now been placed 
within the period of the college year. Group extension classes in the 
more populated communities are carried on usually by State Uni- 
versities. Frequently this work enrolls many more people than 
are resident students; and of course it is not limited to alumni. Out- 
line courses of study for women’s clubs is beginning; “‘there seems to 
be unlimited opportunity to assist a community to intellectual 
growth through this phase of extension work” (Col. State Teachers 
Coll.). Correspondence Courses, and Reading and Study Courses 
(Amherst, Smith, Wellesley, Dartmouth) are other methods of keep- 
ing alive the intellectual interest and of influencing the undergraduate 
indirectly through the alumni. Radio broadcasting has already 
been employed with success in the presenting of programs of a strictly 
educational nature, both where the institution has its own equipment 
(Univ. of Kansas, Ohio State, Univ. of Ark., Indiana Univ., Univ. of 
So. Dakota, Rensselaer, New York Univ.) and where it uses a com- 
mercial station which utilizes speakers and lecturers from near-by 
institutions (Mass. Agricultural Coll., Smith, Mass. Inst. of Tech- 
nology). ‘The programs are distinctly educational and may follow 
the general line of extension work for the public, or may be planned 
especially for graduates, being made up of “Hello Talks’’ by some of 
the older faculty members whom all the alumni know, with selections 
by the Glee Club, Band, etc. (Univ. of Ark.). 

The experiments so far described have reflected the basic need of 
an alumni group which shall be so well informed as to the intellectual 
ideals of the institution as to be able to exert a helpful influence in 
that direction. These processes of awakening alumni to the situation 
of the moment are preliminary to turning their interest towards the 
undergraduate. When we come to the examination of what the in- 
terested alumnus can do to awaken the undergraduate, we find first 
and foremost the establishment of scholarships and prizes, offered 
by individuals or by groups, to be won on a competitive basis in 
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college work. Scarcely any institution is without these. Where 
award of scholarships is based upon scholastic honors and high char. 
acter as a student, and where the character of the prizes and the terms 
of its award arouse a real competition in intellectual endeavor, these 
methods are among the ‘“‘most tangible contributions of the alumni 
to the development of the intellectual side of college work.” (Iowa 
State.) 

A more adequate recognition of scholarship by all concerned or 
connected with the college or the individual—including the alumni— 
is another effective influence. The establishment of honors courses 
and the appointment of honor students (Swarthmore, Smith, and 
many others) makes it possible to publish in local and home papers, 
and in news bureaus, the names of those students who have dis- 
tinguished themselves. Brown University has recently established 
an “Honors Day,” at which time all undergraduates who have at- 
tained honors in scholarship are publicly recognized; and publishes a 
“Dean’s List” of high-stand seniors and juniors who because of their 
work are not subject to certain of the rules and restrictions (Amherst, 
Smith, Harvard). Alumni support of this movement is easy to 
secure. ‘To spread such information to the alumni in the home town, 
to the parents, and to the preparatory schools from which these stu- 
dents came is a most promising stimulus (Purdue). 

The local fraternities may be stimulated by gifts from alumni of 
prizes or trophies to be held by the fraternity whose scholastic record 
is highest for the year (Amherst) ; and within the fraternity the alumni 
influence in this direction may be easily utilized. The publication of 
comparative fraternity ratings will of itself arouse alumni to an 
interest in bringing pressure to bear on the undergraduate chapter 
in order to get it out of an unenviable position (Colgate, Ohio State, 
Case School). 

Phi Beta Kappa and Delta Sigma Rho are seldom active factors 
in bringing alumni interest to the fore. Occasionally this may be 
attempted though various kinds of publicity (Dickinson) and some- 
times through the eligibility of alumni to election to the fraternity 
(Carleton). At Kansas State Teachers’ College, Kappa Delta Pi 
works systematically with alumni in the direction of securing more 
and better students for the teaching profession. 

One of the most satisfactory fields for alumni endeavor seems to be 
that of securing for their college those pupils in high and preparatory 
schools who have already evinced an interest and ability along schol- 
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arly lines. Representatives from the alumni to present the college 
to prospective students (Univ. of Ga., Univ. of Va.), trophies for 
debating, oratory, etc., given by alumni clubs for local competition 
between schools (Univ. of Nebraska, Amherst) or individuals in a 
school, or scholarships to be awarded to boys of high scholastic 
achievement (Univ. of Va., Kansas State Teachers’ Coll.) have proven 
to be valuable methods. 

Still all these methods of exerting influence upon the undergraduate 
are mainly indirect. Direct participation by the alumni themselves 
in the intellectual life of the undergraduates—which would mean 
more than all else—is an extremely rare thing. Occasionally we 
find alumni coaching for debating contests: but usually we find but 
little more than mere attendance at undergraduate exhibitions, con- 
tests, and plays. Perhaps it is only where the Oxford example is in 
mind, as at the University of Toronto, that we might expect to find 
the enviable situation that “the Hart House debates are not only 
attended by a good many alumni but are participated in by some of 
them.” Beyond such a rare instance as this, direct alumni participa- 
tion in undergraduate intellectual interests is conspicuous by its 
absence. There should be more. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The alumni can exercise a powerful influence—which at present is 
almost wholly potential so far as it is a stimulus to intellectual interest 
among undergraduates. It is potential partly because of lack of 
interest in intellectual matters on the part of the alumni; partly be- 
cause of their tendency to leave such matters entirely to the president 
and faculty, who are professionally interested; partly because of their 
ignorance of the current educational methods, ideals, and hopes; 
partly because of their loss of contact with the intellectual side of 
university life; and partly because of ignorance of ways and means 
by which such interest as may exist may be effectively expressed. 
This power may be released and made effective only through breaking 
these fetters; the experiments studied suggest the following program: 

(1) The stimulation of intellectual activity among the alumni 
themselves—a task in many respects like that of stimulating this 
interest among the undergraduates, but infinitely more difficult 
because of long range and lack of contact. A solution may be at- 
tempted by such devices as lectures, reading lists, study systems, cor- 
respondence courses, topical conferences, all of which may play an 
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important part in reawakening them—if necessary—to the sig- 
nificance of learning. 

(2) Acquainting them with the current working life of the institu- 
tion so that they may understand its present processes and purposes, 
This can best be secured through personal acquaintance, by means of 
visits of inspection and study of methods of work as seen in operation, 
Reunion occasions may be made more distinctly educational; they 
may be supplemented by other special opportunities for visits to the 
institution, made attractive enough to ensure their return, and 
sufficiently educational to keep the alumni alive to the latest move- 
ments. Where such return is impractical or improbable, it may be 
necessary to carry the institution to them, through representatives, 
either of themselves or of the institution; preferably personal, but asa 
last resort in the form of printed matter of one sort or another. 

(3) The development of their contact with the institution can take 
place through their taking a more active share in its government, 
operation, and modification. Through elections, alumni councils, 
committees, and referendums, consideration of college problems can be 
brought home to them in such a way as to put them into close touch 
with what is going on. That their share in active control or direction 
of educational policies should go further than this, is a questionable 
proposition. As amateurs they may do more harm than good. The 
most valuable service they can render seems to be that of long-range 
cooperation; such as supplying stimuli in the form of scholarships 
and prizes; supplying scholars through judicious oversight and selec- 
tion from preparatory schools; sponsoring such undergraduate repre- 
sentatives before and during their college career; and providing for a 
more adequate public recognition of scholarly merit. It ought to be 
possible always to count upon their lively interest in the quality of 
work done, and in the maintenance of high standards; any plan to 
stimulate the intellectual life of the students and to diminish the in- 
fluence of hindrances thereto should receive their cordial and en- 
thusiastic support; but the actual plans and proposals are properly 
the affair of those on the spot who. best know the true situation. 
It would be distinctly unwise to invite the alumni to drive the car 
from the rear seat. 

(4) Loyal alumni are ever ready to cooperate when definite methods 
or plans for so doing are made clear. It would seem to be part of the 
task of any college or of its Alumni Council in cooperation with the 
college to study its situation in order to determine in just what way 
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it may best avail itself of the services of willing alumni. This would 
be a matter for individual determination; it is hoped that such a re- 
port as this may offer some helpful suggestions in this direction. 

These activities which have just been suggested have mainly 
emanated from and been developed by the alumni themselves, 
through their secretaries, committees, associations, or council. Yet 
the problem of interesting alumni in the intellectual life of the college 
is primarily a problem for the institution itself, to be worked out 
through its own active agents of intellectual propaganda, the members 
of the faculty. Unless they, at the heart of the whole situation, so 
overflow with enthusiasm for intellectual growth and achievement as 
to be a persistent source of genuine inspiration to all with whom they 
come into contact, very little, and nothing permanent, can be hoped 
for from casual meetings and occasional messages. Machinery can 
never replace personality in such anissue. If they are such live wires, 
however, the situation will go far towards solving its own problems. 
Their students will catch the fever in their classrooms; as young 
alumni they will be eager to continue the contacts they have found 
stimulating, so that bulletins, magazines, reading lists and informa- 
tion will be asked for, not merely “‘sent;” as older alumni their in- 
terest will naturally ripen into pseudo-parental supervision over pro- 
spective candidates for admission, accompanied by a keen following 
of new movements and issues; and machinery will take its proper 
place—that of a tool, instead of a goad—and will be motivated from 
the proper source of power—the teaching staff of the institution. 

But the influence of the faculty should not be confined to the class- 
room. Many faculty members need to realize more clearly that the 
alumnus as well as the undergraduate may properly claim a place 
within their sphere of influence; and many on the teaching staff 
might well take more pains to become better acquainted with the 
absentee members of the academic family. Only too many of us are 
derelict in this part of our duty. 

Success in developing intellectual interest depends upon the ma- 
terial as well as on the operator. With selected undergraduates, and 
favoring conditions, an inspiring teacher may look for a considerable 
degree of attainment. The conversion of hard-shelled funda- 
mentalists of the Athletic Age, or of the Social Age, whose influence 
in alumni circles is strongly felt at the present moment, is another 
story. The writer is inclined to feel almost as pessimistic as many of 
the alumni secretaries seem to be over the prospect of teaching old 
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dogs new tricks. Mechanical methods of increasing contacts will 
help somewhat, especially if these contacts can be made with those 
on the faculty intellectually most alive, so that some of the contagion 
may be spread beyond the confines of the classroom; but much can- 
not be expected, and every slight gain should be treasured; real hope 
must be placed in the prospects for the evolution of a new generation 
rather than for any catalysmic revolution in the old. 

The keen interest in the problem itself evidenced by the establish- 
ment and work of this Committee G is one of the most encouraging 
signs. When the problem is better understood and methods and 
results more widely known and practiced we may well expect to see a 
type of alumnus emerging of which we have now only too few ex- 
amples—with a better scale of values, a more discriminating judg- 
ment, and a finer and richer taste in life. To break down the fictitious 
finality of ‘Commencement Day,’ and to give to the intellectual 
stimulus from the university an unbroken continuity in the lives of 
undergraduate and alumnus alike, is one of the immediate needs, in 
our struggle towards this ultimate goal. 

W. J. New.in, Amherst College. 


A STUDY OF THE LIBERAL COLLEGE 


The objects of Professor Richardson’s! investigation of the pur- 
poses and methods of the liberal college are perhaps best stated by 
himself in a section of the introductory letter addressed to President 
Hopkins of Dartmouth, in which he charactérizes his report as ‘‘an 
attempt to estimate the strength and weakness of the American 
college as an institution and to suggest methods by which its effi- 
ciency may perhaps be improved.’”’ Part 1 covers his investigation 
of the American college as it exists. Part 2 consists of a study of 
the British universities for comparative purposes. Part 3 deals 
with the suggested improvements and modifications. The investi- 
gation is so rich in material and so organic in arrangement that it 
seems best to summarize it chapter by chapter. 

In the opening chapter the development of the college is traced 
from the early straight-jacket institution intended for the training 
of the clergy, on to 1850, when the sciences had to be included and 
professional schools began to assert themselves, down to the present 
day. 

Chapter 2 defines the purpose of the college as “the development 
of the intellect’’ and the process as that of first acquainting the 
student with the work of men of the past and the conclusions already 
drawn and then training him to think for himself. 

The third chapter, entitled Scholarship, deals in particular with 
the danger of pedantry, which defeats the aim of the institution by 
alienating those men who have the scholarly temperament and in- 
terests but are hindered from exercising them through the fear of 
becoming “grinds.” 

The fourth chapter takes notice of the criticism, whether just or 
superficial, ignorant or intelligent, which has been showered upon 
the college from the beginning down to the present date; and the 
succeeding three chapters attempt to estimate this criticism in the 
light of the handicaps under which the college labors. These handi- 
caps are divided into three categories: those due to the background 
of the entering student both in the home and the preparatory school, 
those incident to the social life of the college, including the fraterni- 
ties, and those implied in the exalted and special position “ee 
by athletics in the college life of this country. 

The first category can be briefly summarized. The contrast is 
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presented between the early and the contemporary home, to the 
disadvantage of the latter, where discipline is for the most part 
non-existent, where the undue emphasis on the utilitarian side of 
life and the prevailing American contempt for anything “highbrow” 
fail to breed in the prospective student any habits or interests favor- 
able to the stimulus which the college presents. The chief criti- 
cism of the elementary schools is that of superficiality. As in the 
home, the disciplinary side of training is not insisted on. The 
accumulation of subject matter results in “‘those snippets and half 
issues” which characterize our whole educational system. The old 
elementary school taught a few things well, taught the student 
above all how to study. The present school, with notable exceptions, 
attains neither of these objectives. 

The fraternities are examined in their positive as well as their 
negative aspects. The author is not inclined to displace them under 
present conditions. He is content to suggest modifications which 
would allow them to put a slighter emphasis on the so-called normal 
college life to the discredit of qualities such as scholarship. 

Athletics are examined in the same detached manner. Their 
status is defined and contrasted with the status of sports in the 
British universities. The modifications suggested are the substitu- 
tion everywhere of “clean sport’’ as against the hired teams, and a 
much more drastic subordination of athletics by making more 
primary the intellectual purpose of the college. 

The process of making the intellectual purpose more primary, 
as dealt with in the closing chapter of Part 1, includes more team 
play on the part of the faculty, the willingness to re-appraise old 
ideas, a readiness to hear and evaluate the criticism of the student 
body, and, above all, intelligence. 

At this point Mr. Richardson turns for purposes of comparison 
to the British university system, and it is with a survey of this 
system that Part 2 is concerned. 

The first chapter of this part, Chapter 9, outlines chronologically 
the establishment of the English universities and deals with their 
system of financial support. 

Chapter 10 discusses English pre-university training as met with 
in the big public schools, the equally traditional day schools and 
the new secondary schools which have arisen to meet the modern de- 
mand for widespread education. The aim of the first two classes 
is the training of students for the two older universities. The 
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training in all of them is general up to the age of sixteen, when the 
student takes the lower school certificate examinations and, at this 
time, either drops out or, if he has shown scholarly tendencies, 
remains three years longer and specializes in the direction of the 
subject which is to constitute his chief work in college. The author 
points out two dangers inherent in this system: (1) specialization in- 
itiated too early, and (2) the three years’ association of boys of 
maturity and intellectual ability with those much younger and less 
mature. 

The next five chapters deal with Oxford as to organization, ad- 
mission requirements, pass and honors courses, methods of instruc- 
tion, including the tutorial system and examinations, and athletics. 

Admission is granted by the separate colleges, not by the univer- 
sity as a whole. However, the first examination series, required for 
a degree, called responsions, serves as a kind of entrance test. But 
when the entering students have taken the advanced training in 
the preparatory schools, they are often admitted without this test. 
Particular stress is laid on the two-fold aim of Oxford to provide 
both by flexible entrance requirements and by the so-called pass 
course a general education to certain groups, and through the honors 
course a specialized and exacting training for scholars. The author 
believes that this same problem exists in our colleges but that we 
have failed to meet it so frankly. Instead of meaning varying 
things as is the case with the Oxford degree, according to the course 
pursued and the individual college, our degree indicates only the 
amount of work which the mediocre student can accomplish. 

The pass and honors courses are next discussed, with emphasis 
on the famous Oxford Greats or classical honors course. The ma- 
terial of the pass course is divided into three groups, each group 
containing two or more subjects. Four of these subjects, two of 
them languages other than English, must be mastered during the 
first year, at the end of which time the second series of examinations 
is given. The curriculum is then much wider and out of it three 
subjects, one a language, the other two unrestricted, are selected 
and examinations are taken in them at the end of the third year. 
The result of these final examinations is either a fail or a pass; no 
grades are given. 

The honors course, on the contrary, is a specialized course from 
the beginning. Either the student takes the regular examinations 
at the end of the first year, having chosen his subjects, however, 
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with a view to his major, or he specializes from the beginning and 
takes only one examination at the close of the work. This fina] 
examination tests him only in the field he has selected, but with 
attention to allied subjects which a thorough knowledge of this field 
presupposes. In this examination four grades are given. ‘The re- 
sult is to put a premium on the honors course and a negative esti- 
mate on the pass course. Thus any diffusion of interest into various 
fields is almost prohibited except to the mediocre student, while the 
scholarly man is forced to specialize. 

The tutorial system is so well known that it does not need much 
attention here. The theory of it, to quote Mr. Richardson, is 
“education through companionship.’ Each student is assigned to 
a tutor when he enrolls. There are usually weekly conferences of 
one hour’s duration to which the student brings an essay on some 
assigned subject. Great attention is paid to diction. The student 
is supposed to give during this conference, not a citation of memor- 
ized facts nor quotations from authorities, but his own ideas. In 
other words the tutor’s office is mainly to help the student to think 
for himself. 

Athletics at Oxford, and indeed in all the English universities, 
seem to occupy a more subordinate position than they do with us. 
This is partly owing to the fact that greater emphasis is placed on 
scholarly achievement and partly to a more indifferent attitude on 
the part of the English public. 

Chapter 16 is devoted to Cambridge and the deviation of its 
system from that of Oxford. The first difference is the greater 
valuation placed on the poll or pass course. The second is in the 
method of instruction. At Cambridge there are lectures and regular 
courses, and what there is of tutorial instruction is only supple- 
mentary, as opposed to the Oxford system of making it the only 
method. The third difference is the discrimination against women 
students, who are not allowed to matriculate and are not given 
degrees. 

The next university treated is that of London, which developed 
originally as a protest against three tendencies of the older univer- 
sities, the narrow range of their curricula, their theological exclu- 
siveness, and their expense. It was at first merely an examining 
institution granting degrees and including University College and, 
later, King’s College. Other branches have since been added, 
including eleven medical schools. The requirements are very high. 
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Most of the students attending are fitting themselves for some 
profession. Two degrees are awarded, that in Arts, which pre- 
supposes preparation in Greek or Latin, and that in Science. The 
division into pass and honors courses prevails here as elsewhere. 
Instruction is by formal courses and the lecture method. 

The University of Durham is treated for a special reason. Es- 
tablished originally as a training school for the clergy of the Church 
of England, it became in 1909 a university, including two branches 
at Durham, one the original theological college, the other a medical 
school, and one branch at Newcastle, offering courses in arts, science, 
and technology. It is presented here as an example of the English 
system of federation of different colleges of varying aims and curric- 
ula, a system which the author believes could be adopted with 
advantage in this country. The six provincial institutions, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield, are next 
considered. Five of them have been chartered since 1900. They 
are all situated in manufacturing towns and have their clientéle, 
mainly among the working classes. ‘Their character is therefore 
prevailingly utilitarian. Entrance is by means of a matriculation 
examination. Specialization after entrance is not encouraged as 
it is in the older universities, and consequently more students are 
candidates for the pass degree. They represent, as a group, the 
English lower school system, both as to its too early specialization 
and its tendency to keep the students too long. 

The universities described in Chapter 20 are the four Scottish 
universities, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and St. Andrews. In 
them the student body is very much in earnest and the standards 
are higher than those of Oxford or Cambridge. The training is less 
specialized, with considerable emphasis, however, on philosophy. 
The status of the honors courses is different. ‘They are, in essence, 
“courses superimposed upon or only partially replacing those re- 
quired for the regular degree.’’ Instruction is by the lecture method. 
The examination system more nearly resembles ours, the examina- 
tions occurring at the end of each course and being final for that 
course. 

One noteworthy feature distinguishing the Scottish universities 
is the participation of the undergraduates in university government 
to the extent of electing one administrative officer, the Lord Rector, 
who serves for three years as an ex-officio member of the University 
Court, which corresponds to our Board of Trustees. 
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The Canadian universities are next briefly described, and the point 
is made that they combine features essentially English with those 
characterizing our own universities. More concretely, there is the 
English ‘‘division into pass and honors courses, with the conse. 
quent encouragement of specialization,” together with ‘‘the Ameri- 
can relatively small reliance on examinations; the organization of 
instruction; the encouragement, even in the honors courses, of a 
considerable degree of distribution; and the relatively large number 
of subjects studied at the same time.” 

Chapter 22 is a summary of Part 2 and offers what the author 
regards as eleven points of the British system which our universities 
could either wholly or partially adopt with advantage. They are, 
(1) the care taken to develop the brilliant student, (2) the putting 
of the individual student much more on his own intellectual respon- 
sibility, (3) formal instruction designed to correlate material at the 
student’s disposal, rather than to supply it, (4) a more thorough 
mastery of some one field of knowledge, (5) scope allowed for the 
development of a special interest, (6) the corollary to this, less super- 
ficiality, (7) concentration of the student’s attention, (8) direct 
individual education through the tutorial system, (9) greater care 
and thought in the preparation of examinations, (10) the compre- 
hensive examination at the end of a course testing mastery in a whole 
subject, (11) the joining of colleges into federated universities. 

Part 3 contains Mr. Richardson’s suggestions for making the 
appeal of the college more effective. These are based in part on 
his investigation of twenty American colleges and universities of 
different sizes and types. 

Chapter 25, called the Curriculum, contrasts the struggle of pre- 
scribed courses and free electives for place in our institutions. Two 
tables are given showing the proportion of prescribed courses, s0- 
called narrow option courses and wide option courses for the Arts 
and Science degrees in eighteen of the twenty colleges. Following 
this statement of existing conditions is the author’s suggested modi- 
fication. He would have English alone rigidly prescribed, and that 
merely on the ground of expediency, since control of the expressive 
medium is essential to scholarly work in any field. All the other 
fields he considers of equal importance, but with differing relative 
values for different individuals, who therefore, should be allowed 
free election. There should be a major, built up cumulatively and 
not existing merely as a linked series of courses. In other words 
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what seems most desirable is concentration in a limited field and 
distribution in other fields, both to be determined, however, by 
the interest and temperament of the individual student. 

The next chapter discusses this major at greater length. It is to 
be made the nucleus of the student’s work, and to be organic; the 
student is to be thrown on his own resources as much as possible; 
though his work is to be in no sense graduate work, yet he is to be 
induced to adopt the method of the investigator. The work of 
the major field could be allowed to overlap into other departments 
if the unit character of the work is kept in mind. With a major 
of this nature it is suggested that the courses in unrelated fields 
need not be prescribed so long as it is understood that they must be 
unrelated. 

In the following chapter two obstacles to this new system are dis- 
cussed; first, the ‘‘snap major’’ such as a major in English might prove 
to be unless very carefully planned, and second, the hindrance 
arising out of the distinction existing at present between the Arts 
and Science degrees, a distinction which in practice often becomes 
absurd. One example of its absurdity is the situation at Harvard, 
where the degree in Science is awarded to all students entering with- 
out Greek or Latin, even though they take only one science course 
during the four years. The other alternative in use at present— 
that of denying entrance to students not having the prerequisite of 
Latin—seems equally unsatisfactory. The outcome seems to be 
that the degrees of A.B. and B.S. mean about the same thing, the 
difference depending solely on the college from which the student has 
been graduated. The suggestion is made that merely one degree, 
that of B.A., be granted. 

Methods of instruction are next examined. The lecture method 
is the first to be found wanting; that of recitations, with its double 
aim of finding out whether the student has done his work and the 
removal of the difficulties thus discovered, seems inevitable to some 
extent though often not satisfactory. The final conclusion is that 
sections should be kept small and that instruction should be made, 
so far as possible, individual. 

“Learning versus Thinking” is the caption of the next chapter. 
Here a plea is made for the acquiring of accurate data before the 
student is permitted to depend on his own initiative or to attempt 
applying the data. In other words, learning is defended as a pre- 
requisite to thinking. 
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In the chapter entitled ‘Examinations,’ two changes are suggested: 
first, the use of the new type of examinations where short answers 
are to be given, blanks filled in, statements marked true or false, 
etc., second, where the old type is used, greater care in devising the 
questions, so that the student is tested in his ability to apply a law, 
not merely to repeat it. 

The special treatment of freshmen is the subject of Chapter 29, 
The various existing systems are reviewed. The so-called orienta- 
tion: course is discussed and discredited. Other similar general 
courses are described for what they are worth. 

On the basis of the new major, a “comprehensive examination” 
is suggested, to be modeled somewhat on the English plan, which 
will assure the student’s mastery of one field. It is to be given at 
the close of the student’s work in that field, that is at the end of his 
course, and to cover all the material studied. This system has been 
in operation at Harvard since 1915 with a staff of tutors to prepare 
the students for the examinations. The corresponding preceptorial 
system at Princeton aims to give students, in other fields, the same 
advantages of personal attention that the science students receive 
in a laboratory. However, the author believes that the compre- 
hensive examination could be maintained even without tutors, the 
expense of which, for most institutions, is prohibitive. 

Under the title of ““Treatment of the Exceptional Student,” the 
honors course is described as it is operated in several American col- 
leges. 

Chapter 32 discusses the teacher as to his training, his status 
in the community, and his work. The summary of this chapter can 
be given in the author’s own words: ‘““To sum it up; we seem to 
require a better class of candidates for positions in college faculties. 
To obtain the result we must have a different attitude toward the 
profession on the part of the public, and a scale of compensation 
more in keeping with the requirements of the position. We must 
have increased emphasis on the importance of the work of the 
teacher as such, and must assure the man of teaching ability that 
such ability will receive its due reward. We must give ample op- 
portunity for investigation and encouragement to those who wish 
to carry it on; but success in research must not be the sole test of 
teaching efficiency. College professors must be men of broad 
general interests; they must have as their ideal of teaching the estab- 
lishment of the relation of a specialized knowledge of their subjects to 
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knowledge as a whole. They should be men genuinely interested in 
education, and not exclusively wrapped up in specialized training.” 

In the following chapter, which deals with the training of the 
teacher, the graduate school is chiefly considered. The author 
would have its present procedure changed so ‘that prospective 
teachers should be trained in it not only to master a narrow field of 
knowledge but for the profession of teaching as defined in the preced- 
ing chapter. In this connection it is also suggested that the in- 
experienced teacher, during his first year of teaching, be offered as 
much practical help as possible by his older colleagues. 

Student participation is discussed in Chapter 34. Reports of 
student committees at Dartmouth and Chicago are noted, and 
experiments in student government are referred to. 

Chapter 35 summarizes Part 3 and offers numerous suggestions 
based on the preceding chapter as to changes intended to increase 
the intellectual effectiveness of the college. 


ARTHUR L. OWEN, University of Kansas. 
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TOWARDS HONORS COURSES' 


Two events within recent months—the publication in April, 1925, 
of a revised and much enlarged edition of President Aydelotte’s re. 
port on “Honors Courses in American Colleges and Universities,” 
and the holding at the State University of Iowa, on March 17 and 18, 
1925, of an important conference on honors courses in midwest col- 
leges and universities—have demonstrated the continued vitality of 
one of the most significant movements in contemporary American 
higher education. 

The new edition of President Aydelotte’s report is chiefly inter- 
esting as marking the rapid spread of the “honors” idea in the year 
since the first edition was issued. Little is changed in either the sub- 
stance or the expression of the author’s views on the nature and de- 
sirability of honors courses or on the relative merits of the different 
types of courses now in vogue. On the other hand, the amount of 
material available for analysis in the form of descriptions of honors 
systems of one sort or another actually in operation has increased 
over 100%. ‘The original report summarized the practice of 44 
different institutions, classified in two principal groups: (1) those in 
which honors were based on special work undertaken in addition to 
the regular program (35 institutions) and (2) those in which honors 
were based on work superseding the regular requirements (9 insti- 
tutions). In the edition just published the total number of colleges 
and universities reported as having honors courses of one or the other 
of these types has risen to 93. Not all of the new material, it is true, 
represents courses established since January, 1924, but the greater 
part of it does; and the evidence which it affords of the growing 
popularity of the idea is striking enough. It is perhaps only natural 
that a large majority of the new courses (40 in all) should be of 
President Aydelotte’s first type—courses in which honors are awarded 
for special work done in addition to the regular requirements for the 
degree. But it is noteworthy that the number of institutions in which 
honors work is not merely something additional to the regular pro- 
gram but represents an entirely different sort of study superseding 
in part or, in a few cases, in whole, for senior college students, the usual 

_system of courses and credits has doubled since 1924. Nearly a 
score of American colleges and universities are now experimenting 
ee. ” submitted by Professor R. S. Crane, University of Chicago, member of Com- 


2 Bulletin of the National Research Council, Vol. 10, Part 2, Number 52. ‘The first edition 
appeared as Bulletin Number 40 in January, 1924. 
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with systems of this general type, ten more than when the first re- 
port was published. Very few of the newly established systems, it 
is true, go as far in the direction of freedom from course or depart- 
mental restrictions or of differentiation in methods of study and 
examination as certain of the systems—those at Barnard, Smith, 
and Swarthmore, especially—described in President Aydelotte’s 
first edition, so that it is clearly as exaggeration to say, as does Dr. 
Vernon Kellogg in his preface, that “‘there has been a most decided 
advance in methods”’ since 1924. At the same time, it is evident 
that the conception of a type of college work which will relieve the 
gifted student during his last two years from the requirement of formal 
and self-sufficing courses, leave him free to work independently to- 
ward the mastery of an intelligently defined field of knowledge, and 
face him at the end with a more severe, because more comprehensive 
and synthetic, test of his accomplishment than the usual course ex- 
aminations can furnish, is making most encouraging progress among 
us. 

The Conference at Iowa City, held almost simultaneously with 
the appearance of the second edition of President Aydelotte’s re- 
port and, like it, sponsored by the National Research Council, brought 
together representatives from thirty-six colleges and universities in 
the states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wiscon- 
sin? The purpose of the meeting was to secure, for the guidance of 
the Council, the opinions and if possible the concrete recommenda- 
tions of a typical group of midwestern educationalists on the general 
problem of honors courses. In opening the Conference, Dr. Kel- 
logg, who presided over the three sessions, pointed out how vital is 
the interest of the National Research Council in this question. 
The Council, he said, is an organization ‘‘whose ostensible purpose 
is to promote the interests of scientific research in this country. 
In attempting to do that, it faces two problems, that of increasing 
the actual output of research; and second, that of increasing the 
number of research workers. These research workers come in 
large proportion from the colleges and universities of the country. 
The National Research Council is therefore interested in the prob- 
lem of the gifted student, because it is from this group that the re- 


! This number does not include those institutions which provide for honors work su ng 
only a small part of the regular requirements. Plans of this sort are classified by ident 
Aydelotte in his first group. They are, of Cy L.- of the general trend noted above. 

* The account of the Conference given h poet eee: @ stenographic report of the pro- 
ceedings kindly placed at my disposal by 4 E. H. ki 
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search workers mainly come As a part of the solution of this 
problem, the matter of the establishment of honors courses has seemed 
to the Council a desirable thing.” 

As a means of giving focus to the discussion of this problem, four 
papers were presented to the Conference—two (by Dean G. F. Kay 
of the University of Iowa and Professor John A. Rice, Jr., of the 
University of Nebraska) on ‘““The need of honors courses in midwest 
colleges and universities” and two (by Deans J. B. Johnston of the 
University of Minnesota and J. R. Effinger of the University of 
Michigan) on “Factors determining types of honors courses.” Re- 
marks of a more or less formal nature were also made by Dean C, 
E. Seashore of the University of Iowa and Dean E. H. Wilkins of the 
University of Chicago. 

Both the papers and the discussion which they provoked reflected 
a very general agreement among the members of the conference on 
the desirability of experimenting in the direction of some type of 
honors work. For the most part, the argument in favor of honors 
courses was formulated in terms of the general cultural needs of 
gifted students or of their potential serviceableness to society as 
leaders; in spite of Dr. Kellogg’s opening remarks, little was said 
concerning the bearing of honors courses upon graduate work and 
training for research, though President Aydelotte put his finger on 
one important aspect of the matter when he said, in response to a 
question as to the difference between honors work and research 
work: “I think it is a pity to see the term ‘research work’ for any- 
thing except that which aims to add to the sum of human knowledge, 
and that of course an undergraduate is not going to do. I suppose 
that a student who becomes proficient in working for himself will 
thereby become better fit for research work It seems to me 
that this is the kind of thing that will fit a man, after he has done it, 
and after he has learned the technique of research, to go through 
life and really think out problems for himself and have a useful 
life in contributing to the knowledge of the subject.” 

On the question of what-type or types of honors courses should be 
encouraged there was naturally less agreement than on the broader 
question of the need. The most radical suggestion came from Dean 
Johnston, who argued for restricting the senior college to students 
capable of undertaking independent work leading to the mastery of 
a field—in other words, to students of honors ability—leaving to 
the junior college the task of satisfying the needs of the mass of 
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average students. “I have in mind,” he said, ‘‘a system in which 
all regular students in the senior college of liberal arts will be candi- 
dates for honors. The great majority of them will receive only hon- 
ors of the third or fourth class, a few the second class, and a very, 
very few the highest honors. But all of them will proceed with their 
work by the methods which will contribute most to the development 
of their powers—so far as faculties and administrators can judge 
what those methods are Only the students who are willing to 
undertake such a program should be encouraged to go on for senior 
college work.”” By most of those who discussed the paper, however, 
this was felt to be going too far. It was urged, on the one hand, 
that if it is worth while to give the average student two years of col- 
lege work, it is certainly worth while, at least in the majority of cases, 
to give him four, and, on the other hand, that if the honors group 
is enlarged by the inclusion of students who though capable of good, 
are yet not capable of original work, the distinction which should 
attach to honors disappears. 

As the Conference had been called together, in the words of Dr. 
Kellogg, ‘‘not to take any action, but to talk together’’ about the 
problem of honors courses, no effort was made to sum up the delib- 
erations in the form of positive resolutions. At the last session, 
however, a committee headed by Dean Effinger brought in for dis- 
cussion and transmission to the Council the following eleven ques- 
tions, in which it was sought to formulate the main issues raised dur- 
ing the Conference: 


“(1) Should the honors course plan be tried (a) if there is 
serious opposition to it on the part of any large group of the 
‘faculty; (6) unless there are men available who are willing to 
do extra work, or unless the institution has the resources neces- 
sary to procure additional assistance; (c) as a single complete 
program to be put into effect at once, or should there be a small 
beginning, from which regular growth might be expected? 

“(2) How shall honors students be discovered and selected? 
What is the importance of character and personality in the 
selection of honors students? 

“(3) Should the aim of honors courses be primarily to train 
scholarly workers, or should it be to provide a new and better 
type of liberal education? 

“(4) How shall the field of concentration for an honors course 
be constituted? 

“(5) What are the rewards that the honor student ought to 
expect from his work? 
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“(6) Is the honors plan in danger of becoming ineffective, 
due to lack of interest on the part of students? 
“(7) What type of teacher is best fitted to conduct honors 


urses 

“(8) What forms of instruction have a place in honors work— 
lectures, a tutorial system, library work, weekly reports, lab- 
oratory work, seminars, etc.? 

“(9) What will be the effect of the adoption of the principle 
upon the present development of specialized courses? 

“(10) Should we look forward to special colleges composed 
exclusively of honor students? 

“(11) What is the extra cost of honors work?” 


The general impression created by the facts recorded in the new 
edition of President Aydelotte’s report and by the discussions of the 
Iowa Conference is on the whole one of movement forward. It is 
evident that the conventional American notion of the functions and 
possibilities of the senior college is undergoing rapid revision in a good 
many quarters. So far, to be sure, outside of a few institutions like 
Swarthmore and Smith, this ferment of ideas has not brought about 
any far-reaching changes in curriculum or methods of teaching. 
The movement is still clearly in the initial stage of discussion and 
somewhat timid experiment. A good deal of vagueness, moreover, 
still clings about the constructive thinking of many even of those 
who are thoroughly convinced of the need for a new departure. All 
this is of course to be expected. The encouraging thing is that an 
increasing number of American professors, presidents, and deans 
are becoming converted to the basic principles underlying honors 
work. What President Aydelotte wrote in the first edition of his 
report remains no less true today: “The actual achievement here 
recorded is less important than the promise implied in the wide- 
spread interest in the subject, bases, as it is, upon the feeling that our 
educational system has hitherto devoted an undue amount of atten- 
tion to the mediocre or backward students and that lock-step methods 
of instruction have made it difficult or impossible for students of 
more than usual ability or ambition to do their best work.” It is 
a welcome sign, too, that though the agitation for honors courses in 
this country received its original impetus chiefly from observation 
of English practice, there is a growing feeling that, in the words of 
one of the speakers at the Iowa Conference, ‘“‘we must have our 
own honors courses, adapted to our own conditions and organized 
in such a way as to be capable of change as conditions change.” 
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Standardization, indeed, whether on British or American lines, is 
now clearly recognized as the great enemy of effective honors work; 
and although a certain amount of borrowing and imitation of methods 
is reflected in the documents printed by President Aydelotte, a healthy 
antipathy to cutting all honors courses to the same pattern is in- 
creasingly perceptible among the leaders of the movement. Finally, 
there can be no question that a larger view of the potential benefits 
of the honors experiment has emerged as a result of the agitation of 
the past year. To promote the general cultural education of the 
gifted student in the senior college still remains, no doubt—and 
rightly—the chief consideration. But the importance of the move- 
ment as a stimulus to reform of the junior college and the even greater 
promise of good to the cause of graduate training which it holds out— 
these aspects of the problem are beginning to receive the attention 
which they deserve. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY.—A new type of test designed 
to ascertain social intelligence has been used with twelve hundred 
new students this fall. One of the first tests dealt with remembrance 
of names and faces by the use of a screen on which portraits and names 
were projected. Another described a social situation for which the 
student was expected to designate appropriate qualifications or con- 
ditions. The institution hopes to ascertain in this way which of the 
new students are “good mixers’ or capable of understanding indi- 
viduals and exercising tact. 


UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER.—The Annual Report of the President 
gives an interesting account of the plans of the institution for expan- 
sion on the basis of the great endowment contributed to it by Mr, 
George Eastman, whose total gifts to the institution aggregate more 
than twenty-four million dollars. 

“One of the problems most seriously engaging the attention of 
college faculties all over the country is that of the efficiency of college 
teaching. Many studies have been made, some of them very helpful 
and illuminating. But the best promise of good comes from a 
thorough study by a college of its own specific tasks. Such a study 
involves (a) an analysis of the different aims which students have 
in college, (b) a consideration of the ways in which a college may best 
help them realize those aims, (c) a careful inquiry whether some of 
those aims would be better sought elsewhere than in college, with 
a frank setting forth of the results of such an inquiry to the students 
affected, and (d) an equally careful inquiry into the efficiency of the 
methods employed by us in teaching our students, with a view to 
helping them to accomplish what the years spent in college should 
enable them to accomplish. 

“Such a survey is no light task. But it has seemed of sufficient 
importance to relieve one of our staff from all teaching for the coming 
year, in order that we may examine ourselves with a view to improving 
our work. Professor Charles W. Watkeys, of our department of 
mathematics, has consented to undertake this study for us, and he 
will accordingly be relieved of all class work next year.” 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIvVERSITY.—‘In the press reports of the 
Commencement exercises at Western Reserve University the story 
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of the generous gift of an endowment for a Department of Banking 
and Finance by Mr. Henry P. McIntosh was of such a nature as to 
make some of the friends of the University feel that the Board of 
Trustees had been requested by Mr. McIntosh and had agreed to 
hamper the freedom of the Department in the future by committing 
it to certain social principles which are now regarded as fundamental. 
Unfortunately, the story, as given out to the press, and which the 
papers accurately reported as given, was drawn not from the document 
which was presented by Mr. McIntosh to the Board of Trustees and 
agreed to by the Board of Trustees, but upon rough notes of an 
original tentative draft. The freedom of the University, however, 
is in no sense abrogated or interfered with, and the deed of gift which 
is on record of the minutes of the Board of Trustees represents an 
agreement in principle upon the inviolability of the rights both of 
capital and labor between Mr. McIntosh and the Board of Trustees, 
but leaves the department free, as the whole University must be free, 
to ascertain and to follow whatever the future may reveal to be the 
truth in this connection.” 


Ropert E. Vinson, President. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


‘THE ENGINEERING COLLEGE—ITs OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE.“— 
“Contrary te the popular impression, engineering curricula are not 
highly specialized. ‘American engineering students receive very 
little less than two years of work which would be entirely acceptable 
toward a degree in practically any college of arts and sciences.” 

“The major portion of the students’ time is devoted to fundamental 
subjects which include: Mathematics, science, mechanics, thermo- 
dynamics, theoretical electricity, and the principles of engineering. 
The policy of engineering colleges has been to give an important place 
to studies which develop in students the ability to understand and to 
interpret correctly the ideas of others as well as the capacity for clear, 
logical thinking and clarity of expression on their own part. 

“The gospel of quality and not of quantity should guide us in 
revising our courses of study, as it is certain that the superficial 
acquaintance with many subjects is less valuable than the complete 
mastery of afew. ‘There is always the danger of including too many 
subjects in college curricula, with the results that thoroughness will 
be sacrificed and the student will learn subject matter and not inde- 
pendent thinking. In engineering education every means must be 
employed to counteract this tendency while developing the power of 
analysis and awakening the creative genius of the student. 

“The supply of high-grade engineering teachers has not kept pace 
with the growth in the enrolment of our engineering colleges. In 
order to improve or even to retain our present standards more atten- 
tion will have to be given in the future to professional training in 
engineering education. While two teachers, using the same teaching 
methods and the same text-books may produce entirely different 
results, the fact remains that a knowledge of psychology and of 
technique of education is of particular value to the young teacher. 
Much valuable time is lost because engineering teachers frequently 
lose themselves in the ramifications of the subject matter and without 
regard to the student’s aptitudes. More knowledge of the technique 
of teaching should reduce poor teaching and hasten the development 
of the instructor. 

“ “There is no royal road to learning.’ It involves hard laborious 
study. But observation shows that few high school graduates know 
how to study effectively. Will not the instruction of the engineering 


1 Extracts from the Presidential Address delivered at the ee annua! meeting of the 
Society for Promotion of Engineering Education, Schenectady, N. Y., June, 1925. 
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colleges be more effective when we devote more attention to the habits 
of work of our engineering students and give systematic instruction 
in methods of study? There is no doubt but that improved study 
methods will stimulate a greater interest in learning and an ambition 
for higher achievement... 

“The wisdom of trying to train a student in four years for a business 
career as well as for the engineering profession is very questionable. 
The engineer must have business sense in order that he may be able 
to utilize his knowledge to the fullest extent, but this can be developed 
to a large extent in connection with the various engineering subjects 
of the curriculum. It is also most desirable to give greater attention 
to economic and historical studies which will enable the engineering 
student to understand industrial problems and the science of govern- 
ment which controls his affairs. But, any attempt to teach both 
commerce and engineering in four years will result.only in a super- 
ficial knowledge of both... 

“Industrial advance is dependent upon a thorough understanding 
of the human factor. The engineer realizes early in his career that 
human nature is most complex, and that his success is dependent to 
a large degree upon his ability to impress and influence the men with 
whom he comes in contact. He must have knowledge of the human 
element if he is to utilize properly the works he designs or builds. 
He must realize that the limits of the accomplishments of the ma- 
chines he devises are set by the men who operate them. Modern 
industry is daily becoming more involved and calls for leaders of 
high order who can conceive, create, organize, operate, and direct 
industrial organizations. 

“Are our curricula, as at present constituted, deficient in material 
which acquaints the student with human relations? Should he be 
taught more about working conditions in industry, tendencies in 
industrial organization and legislation, and other matters which 
will enable him better to appreciate the human problems he will 
encounter? While the ability to deal with human affairs must largely 
be learned in industry and not by formal courses, the student should 
be given every possible assistance in developing the habit of working 
with others for a common end, the power of initiative, the love of 
fair play, and the spirit of service... 

“Care must be taken that our students are not misguided by false 
propaganda to the effect that there is no relation between academic 
performance or grades and success in life. Statistical studies show 
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very definitely that the superior student has many times more 
chances to distinguish himself in engineering or in any profession 
as compared with the student of mediocre record... 

“Greater attention should be given to training for responsible and 
effective citizenship. The world needs engineers who are obedient 
to law, who are interested in the common good, who are tolerant to 
the lawful rights of others, and who do not allow sentiment and pre- 
judice to color their views. To be of greatest service to society, men 
must realize the interdependence of human and property rights, the 
evils of mob control, and the dangers lurking in aroused class con- 
sciousness. 

“In the earlier days of development in industry much dependence 
could be placed upon the individual inventor, but with the increased 
size and complexity of modern industry it is not practical to wait 
upon chance discoveries, and reliance must be placed upon systematic 
research to develop new products and to lower production costs, 
Industrial nations depend in a large measure upon research workers 
to compete successfully for the commerce of the world. 

“Closely related to undergraduate and graduate instruction is 
the pursuit of engineering research which forms the foundation story 
of the engineering college structure. Such research work besides 
being of value to industry has a stimulating effect upon students and 
is most useful in keeping engineering teachers in close touch with 
engineering practice and progress. 

“At present the organization of about thirty engineering colleges 
includes research departments or engineering experiment stations. 
These engineering research departments employ over one hundred 
full-time men and several hundred part-time men who are devoting 
their energies to experimental activities of value alike to the indus- 
tries, utilities, and people of this nation and of the world. The 
service of these engineering experiment stations is such as to bring 
to new economic usefulness cheap structural materials, to develop 
and conserve natural resources, to advance undeveloped industries, 
to supply new knowledge in connection with the generation and dis- 
tribution of power, and to give assistance in connection with the 
national road-building program... 

“In the present state of the world’s development there is nothing 
which will do more to advance engineering education, and hence in- 
dustry, than research conducted on scientific principles. The 
engineering colleges are the sole source from which the industries 
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can secure trained research men, but the training of such men cannot 
be incidental and can only be accomplished if the engineering colleges 
have sufficient funds available to employ research professors and as- 
sistants to give careful attention for long periods to the solution of 
new problems and to the training of advanced students. . . 

“Graduate instruction in engineering has received a new impetus 
in connection with the development of engineering experiment 
stations in colleges, but the number of students who will take ad- 
vantage of post-graduate training will remain small until the in- 
dustries and utilities come to appreciate the value of more thorough 
engineering education than is provided in the undergraduate engi- 
neering curricula... 

“The constantly increasing use of power, the tremendous industrial 
developments, and the miraculous achievements of science and of 
engineering in annihilating time and distance increase the responsi- 
bility of engineering colleges to develop men who have a broad out- 
look, an appreciation of the sanctity of humanity, and an interest 
in the common good. The engineer of the future must be familiar, 
not only with machines, materials, and methods, but also with the 
trend of human progress, so that with the tools of scientific and 
engineering knowledge he may be able to build a rational world. 
The wisdom must be his to utilize science for the insurance of the 
permanency of our civilization.” 

A. A. Potter, Purdue University. 


CoMMISSION ON INVESTIGATION AND COORDINATION OF ENGINEERING 
Epucation.'—‘‘The elements to be studied seemed to be the follow- 
ing: engineering students, their antecedents, characteristics and prepa- 
ration; admissions procedures; teachers and methods of teaching; en- 
gineering curricula; engineering graduates, their careers, experiences, 
and opinions; and the work of the colleges in lines other than those of 
regular undergraduate instruction. The method finally chosen was 
essentially the circulation of questionnaires so devised as to make the 
mechanical process of collecting and tabulating the information as 
simple as possible. The various studies were designed not primarily 
to throw light on particular problems, but rather to furnish infor- 
mation which would bear upon as many of the objectives of the 
investigation as possible. The characteristics and abilities of enter- 
ing students, for example have a direct and important bearing upon 


! This Commission deals with a wide range of problems of engineering education through a 
group of committees. 
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the determination of the function of engineering colleges, the estab- 
lishment of principles for content and arrangement of curricula, and 
upon the solution of problems relating to students, graduates, and 
teaching personnel... 

“It is apparent from the most cursory examination of returns that 
the quality of preparation of entering students is seriously unsatis- 
factory in the essential elements of training and mental discipline 
which should precede an engineering education. The evidence 
submitted is of such a nature and comes from so many sources that 
it is believed to have resulted only from actual conditions and not 
from unsupported opinions. The most serious deficiencies appear 
to be in the knowledge of the fundamental principles of elementary 
mathematics and in English. Students appear to have little idea of 
thoroughness and very little self-reliance. One committee puts the 
matter aptly by stating that students appear to have been taught 
to solve easy problems by imitative methods. It must be remem- 
bered that this condition holds in spite of the fact that a large pro- 
portion of our students come from among the best graduates of the 
high schools. 4 

“The figures on entrance conditions of students admitted in the 
fall of 1924 are quite significant. One student in eight was admitted 
with conditions in mathematics and these conditions are by no means 
limited to those in Solid Geometry. It is becoming increasingly 
necessary and customary for colleges to segregate to special sections 
students having defective preparation, thus putting an added burden 
on the teaching staff, complicating programs quite seriously, and 
tending to lower the level which has been assumed as that at which 
college courses in engineering begin. While it is always possible to 
view a situation in the light of the cases of exceptional students, it 
is doubtful, in view of the evidence, whether the admission of large 
numbers of conditioned students by colleges which are not forced 
by law to admit all graduates of accredited high schools is a wise 
proceeding. It is possible that the situation as to preparation may, 


in part, be due to a lack of contact and cooperation with the se- 


condary schools. Some institutions indicate that steps are being 
taken in this direction, but they are the exceptions and there seems 
to be opportunity for much more extensive and effective measures 
than have been instituted in the past. 

“An interesting picture of the grounds on which high-school boys 
form their decisions to go to college and to study engineering and 
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upon which they select a particular course of study is furnished 
by the report of the Committee on Engineering Students and Gradu- 
ates. ‘This indicates an opportunity for more effective measures to 
supply high-school boys with reliable information on the nature of 
engineering courses and the engineering profession. The fact that 
the decisions mentioned are formed at quite an early stage in the high- 
school course is something of a surprise and indicates that the time 
for such guidance as may be given is not just before graduation from 
high school but at a much earlier time. 

“The studies bring out the increasing attention being given by 
the colleges to the orientation and motivation of students just after 
admission. The practice of gathering the freshmen together on the 
campus before the usual time of registration and of endeavoring sys- 
tematically to give them a proper start in their college course, which 
was begun two years ago at the University of Maine is being rapidly 
adopted by institutions throughout the country. Orientation and 
engineering problem courses for freshmen designed to develop a 
general knowledge of and interest in engineering are being given in 
a larger number of institutions every year. In general, more and 
better attention is being given to guidance of students in their se- 
lection of courses and in efforts to start them thinking from the stand- 
point of the engineer. 

“Another phase of educational and vocational guidauce is brought 
out in the study of recent graduates. A very considerable proportion 
of graduates make numerous changes of employment during the 
first two or three years after leaving college. A large majority of 
graduates indicate that their reason for choice of first positions is 
the desire for the right sort of experience and opportunity rather 
than for immediate return in salary. Yet many appear to find them- 
selves in unsuitable positions. The colleges and the larger industries 
are now doing considerably more in an effort to place graduates 
properly than was the case a few years ago, yet it appears that much 
is yet to be done before this matter is in a reasonably satisfactory 
condition. 

“Returns from both recent and older graduates indicate a very 
marked and almost universal feeling that engineering courses should 
give more or better training in the principles of economics and in 
the knowledge of business procedures. It is difficult to judge how 
much of this feeling may arise from a belief that training of this nature 
would lead to larger remuneration and more rapid advancement to 
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positions of responsibility in industry, or, on the other hand, to de- 
termine the relationship of the replies to the courses from which the 
men graduated or to the types of positions which they fill. Yet in 
spite of these reservations the desire for more training of this char- 
acter in engineering courses is so widely expressed and confirmed in 
so many ways that it would seem to suggest early and careful atten- 
tion to this phase of engineering courses. 

“At the same time it is to be noted that one of the most significant 
results of the studies is the fact that graduates indicate clearly their 
belief that the scientific and technological portions of engineering 
curricula constitute their major elements and that they are the real 
foundation of the training of an engineer. There are probably few 
who will disagree with this belief, yet in the past few years so much 
discussion has centered around portions of curricula other than 
scientific and technological subjects, and so much has been said 
regarding a broad general training for engineering students, that it 
may be well to call attention to this result of the studies which fixes 
attention on the fact that the fundamentals in the training of an 
engineer are, and always will be, science and technology. 

“A very interesting and significant result of the studies is the differ- 
ence in the feeling of entering students and of graduates as to the 
importance which they attach to English and cultural subjects. 
Many of the freshmen state that they did poorly in these studies in 
high school and even disliked them. Graduates, on the other hand, 
place scarcely less emphasis on their value and importance and the 
need for more or better training in them than they do on the economic 
and business subjects as above mentioned. The desire of graduates 
for a better ability to express themselves seems, indeed, almost pa- 
thetic. If there is an increasing appreciation of these subjects as stu- 
dents progress toward graduation, does it not possibly suggest that 
English and cultural subjects might be distributed more uniformly 
throughout the four years instead of largely concentrated in the first 
two? Institutions which have placed cultural subjects in the last 
two years and have then seen to it that they are given by good 
teachers report that students exhibit a lively interest in the work 
and that graduates speak of a continuation of such study from the 
stimulus which they receive in college. 

“Another feature of the study of graduates is the fact that a large 
majority believe that engineering courses should be differentiated 
in type so as to provide a broad and general training for the majority 
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with specialization for those who have the qualifications or the time 
needed to pursue such courses or who have as an objective a specific 
line of work for which they are preparing... 

“One of the most interesting and yet disquieting results of the 
investigation is embodied in the report of the Committee on 
Admissions and Eliminations. Elimination ratios have been com- 
pared with those in a number of other professional courses. 
It is found that a considerably larger percentage of students who 
enter are eliminated from engineering colleges than from other 
professional schools. It is also found that scholastic failure accounts 
for the majority of the eliminations and that financial difficulty, 
health, and other factors are less important than commonly supposed. 
The results obtained from the study of former students who left 
college before graduation confirm the data supplied by the college 
authorities from office records. Special studies are in progress, and 
it is hoped that they will be undertaken by a larger number of insti- 
tutions next year, to get at the fundamental causes of these failures.”’ 

H. P. Hammonp, Associate Director, 


Journal of Engineering Education, September, 1925. 


ADMISSIONS AND ELIMINATIONS.'—‘‘Beyond a mere paper decree 
as to what the qualifications for admission shall be, the engineering 
colleges have little direct control over the actual preparation of candi- 
dates who apply for admission. . . 

“Economic changes of recent years have greatly increased the edu- 
cational opportunities of our young men and women. The number 
of students attending our secondary schools have increased corre- 
spondingly with attendant ill effects upon the scholastic standards 
of those schools due to overcrowding and too limited staffs. More 
of these same poorly prepared graduates of high schools than formerly 
find it possible to attend college and thus the problem of overcrowding 
and consequent lack of fundamental preparation has been pushed 
up into the very gates of our institutions of higher education. For 
privately endowed colleges and universities the solution of this 
difficulty may be readily found, but for the state-supported institu- 
tions the way out is not so clear. 

“Another element which adds much to the complexity of the prob- 
lem of admissions is that of the new emphasis laid upon vocational 
and physical culture subjects in the high schools. The result is that 


1H. H. Jordan, Chairman of Committee on Admissions and Eliminations, in the Journal 
of Engineering Education, September, 1925. 
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the character of the pre-engineering school training has been greatly 
modified. It appears that candidates who will offer themselves in 
years to come, will be less, rather than better, prepared to undertake 
rigorous college mathematical and scientific work. 

“The ratio of freshmen to the total enrolment, in 60 institutions 
reporting, for the years 1923-24 and 1924-25, averages 35.8 per cent. 
The ratio of students admitted to advanced standing to the total 
enrolment for the same two years is 4.9 per cent. 

“Among one hundred and eleven institutions well distributed over 
the United States and Canada, including the University of Hawaii, 
and fully representing the various types of institutions which offer 
engineering courses, the paper requirements for admissions are very 
uniform in the number of high-school units required and also, to a 
large extent, in the kind of units required. Ninety-two per cent of 
these institutions require a total of fifteen units. Three institutions 
require sixteen units, while six require fourteen or fourteen and one- 
half. The nine independent polytechnic institutes reporting show 
the greatest spread in requirements, their range being from fourteen 
to sixteen units. Only in New England and North Middle Atlantic 
institutions does an admission requirement below fifteen units exist. 

“Practically ninety-four per cent of the 116 institutions studied 
admit students on credentials from accredited high schools. Notable 
exceptions are the Canadian Universities, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. 

“Sixty-five per cent of the institutions specify what one-half or 
more of the entrance credits shall be. The average specification 
is 8.7 units. The average specification for mathematics is 2.8 units. 
Sixty per cent of the institutions require Solid Geometry. Sixty- 
one per cent specify one or two units of science. 

“Among 8728 students admitted to 52 institutions in the fall of 
1924, 1706 or 19.6 per cent were classed as ‘conditioned students,’ 
distributed as follows: mathematics 67.3; science, 21.3; English 
3.8; languages 12.4. Eleven institutions of the 52 reporting do not 
allow conditioned students in their engineering departments. Fifteen 
report percentages higher than 30... 

“Except in the matter of elective subjects, the list of entrance 
credits presented by a graduate of the modern high school is hardly 
different from that presented by a student twenty-five years ago. 

“Although the catalogue statements of the requirements for ad- 
mission to engineering schools and colleges are uniform and, we be- 
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lieve, adequately high, the quite general admission of ‘conditioned 
students’ nullifies the real and potent influence a fixed standard may 
exert... 

“The large number of elective subjects in the high-school curricu- 
lum is confusing to the average boy. Many subjects of his selection 
do little to develop intellectual power and fitness for college work. 
They absorb abnormal amounts of the student’s time much to the 
detriment of his fundamental courses. The defence of this system 
presumably is that the high-school’s business is to prepare for life’s 
work and not for college work. 

“Few schools (13 out of 65 reporting) use the Intelligence Test 
as a definite part of their admission system. 

“Several schools (15 out of 64 reporting) use the personal interview, 
or ‘appraisal’ method in selecting their entering students. 

“Eleven institutions out of 70 reporting limit their enrolment 
in engineering courses. 

“The fundamental problem of admissions to engineering courses 
does not appear to be one of mere shifting of paper requirements 
but rather one of better grounding in the high-school subjects now 
specified for entrance... 

“The percentage of students admitted to thirty-eight representa- 
tive institutions during the five-year period of 1899-1900 to 1903— 
1904, who graduated in the succeeding period of 1902-1903 to 1906- 
1907, was 43.5. The percentage of eliminations, therefore, was 56.5. 
The percentages of eliminations for the succeeding five-year periods 
are 57.2, 58.1, 62.4, and 61.6 for the two-year period represented by 
the classes of 1923 and 1924. If the demoted and otherwise delayed 
students are omitted from our calculations and graduations in four 
years make the base line, these percentages are increased on an 
average to about 72 per cent... 

“The causes of eliminations are various and not well determined. 
The data collected for the classes of 1923 and 1924 in twenty-three 
institutions claiming fair knowledge of the causes of their eliminations 
show the following figures: scholastic failure, 53.8 per cent; voluntary 
change of course, 15.5 per cent; financial reasons, 9.1 per cent; health 
of student, 5.5 per cent; dismissal for conduct, 2.7 per cent; family 
reasons, 1.5 per cent; other reasons, 2.7 per cent; and unknown 
reasons, 9.6 per cent. These data are subject to question because 
of the fact that institutions as a whole have not kept accurate records 
of these matters. 
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“The elimination rate is high and steadily growing higher. Gradu- 
ation from engineering colleges in four years is a reality for less than 
30 per cent of the students entering these colleges. Graduation at 
all is a possibility for less than 40 per cent of those entering. These 
figures are tempered somewhat in their severity by the knowledge 
that a number of students transfer from engineering colleges and 
later graduate in other departments of learning. Such students 
should not count in our mortality figures. There are no reliable 
figures available for Liberal Arts and Science colleges but comparisons 
with Agricultural colleges appear unfavorable to engineering... 

“Approximately one-half of the total elimination takes place prior 
to the beginning of the sophomore year. 

“It must be remembered that the first year in college is a career- 
finding year and many men discover themselves misplaced in an 
engineering college leading to an engineering vocation and promptly 
and properly change, so that the fact of a large elimination the 
first year does not present an alarming aspect of the situation pro- 
viding the students dropping out get as much out of their one year 
of experience as they would anywhere else and providing, further, 
that the money spent in the process can be justified on this ground. 
Unhappily the records of these men show poor achievements. The 
majority are listed as scholastic failures. It is proper to inquire 
in this connection what may be done to bridge the gap between 
high school and college so that the jar and shock will be less and the 
achievement greater. 

“Over twenty-five per cent of the students beginning their junior 
year do not graduate with their class. This figure corresponds 
roughly with the elimination rate of colleges of medicine and law. 

“The methods of handling students attempting to transfer from 
one institution to another are such that floaters and men of very low 
records are effectively eliminated from the educational system. 

“The methods employed by a number of institutions to prevent or 
discourage the unprepared from entering their colleges of engineering 
have apparently reduced the percentages of elimination and improved 
the quality of work which they are able to do. 

“In spite of the fact that it is a universally recognized fact that 
social, athletic, and other diversions have increased markedly in 
the colleges during the last few years, the number of scholastic failures 
attributed to these causes is very small—4.5 per cent of the total 
causes. 
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“Your committee raises the question: Is it or is it not a correct 
premise to lay down that nearly every student now entering our 
engineering colleges is endowed with native ability and enough 
vocational aptitude to undertake and successfully complete the first 
two years of college work? Is it not true, also, that our scholastic 
failures are due almost entirely to a lack of preparation in a particular 
field, namely mathematics?” 


ScIENTIFIC EDUCATION AND UNSCIENTIFIC Democracy.'—‘‘We 
have, almost every year, the reputed discovery of some new educa- 
tional alchemy whereby we can make a silken purse out of a sow’s 
ear, a job that is simplicity itself when compared to the task of trans- 
forming mental vacuity into genius. The problem method, the 
project method, the Meiklejohn method, the socialized recitation— 
they merely point to the fact that some educators have not yet 
abandoned the hope of attaining the end without the means, the 
whole without the parts, the reward without the effort. There is 
nothing new in any of the methods except a new name. No one of 
them, or all of them put together can ever accomplish much as a 
substitute for sustained intellectual exertion. 

“Learning to think in a rational, orderly, objective way is a long 
and difficult process, far more so than most people imagine. Thou- 
sands of our young men and women go through the schools and colleges 
without mastering the art, and hence without obtaining a real educa- 
tion. 

“Now it is the glory of pure science and of mathematics that these 
subjects train men in orderly and objective thinking as no other 
subjects can. Here are fields of study in which loose or crooked 
thought leads inevitably to demonstrable error, to error which cannot 
be glossed over or concealed. .. 

“In the Harvard Law School there are more than a thousand 
students, all of them college graduates, drawn from every section 
of the country. Nearly all of them have specialized during their 
undergraduate years, in some single subject or group of subjects— 
languages, history, science, philosophy, economics, mathematics, 
and so on. Offhand one would probably say that the young man 
who had devoted most of his attention to the study of history, 
government, and economics while in college would be gaining the 
best preparation for the study of law, for these are the subjects which 

' Commencement Address, California Institute of Technology, June, 1925. 
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in their content come nearest to the law; but that is not what we 
found. On the contrary the results of the enquiry showed that the 
young men who had specialized in the exact sciences, and especially 
in mathematics, were on the whole better equipped for the study 
of law and were making higher rank in it, than were those who had 
devoted their energies to subjects more closely akin... 

“The student of government, in other words, is provided with an 
incomparable laboratory but lacks a technique of observation. He 
is convinced that there are principles and laws of politics as in phys- 
ics—principles and laws of politics that are just as eternal and in- 
exorable as the laws of nature; but just what they are and how they 
function he does not know, nor is he making much headway in the 
direction of finding out... 

“As a people we quite frankly admit that we have much to learn 
from other countries in the fields of art, literature, and music, in 
poetry and the drama, in science and in education ;—but nothing at 
all to learn in the art of government. All our political institutions 
and methods, of whatsoever sort, we hold to be the best on earth, 
models for all other countries to copy. But the rest of the world, 
it seems, does not look upon them in that light. During the past 
seven years, at least a dozen countries of Europe have adopted new 
constitutions and have set up new governments of a republican 
type: Germany, Austria, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, and so on. 
We have even seen the Irish people try their hand at framing a new 
constitution. Now it may interest you to hear me say that despite 
our monumental power and prosperity, despite our world leadership, 
despite our exalted opinion of ourselves politically, not one of these 
countries has seen fit to adopt a single governmental device or 
method drawn from the practice of the United States... 

“The beacon lights of American politics are a series of formulas, 
slogans, and shibboleths. ‘All men are created free and equal.’ 
‘Government must rest on the consent of the governed.’ ‘No taxa- 
tion without representation.’ ‘Every man has a right to hold public 
office.’ “The executive and legislative branches of the government 
should be kept separate.’ ‘Freedom of speech.’ ‘Avoid entangling 
alliances.’ And so on through a long list of creedal phrases. These 
formulas have all the sanctity of gospel in the popular mind. They 
have become part of the natural beauties of the land, like Niagara 
Falls or the Grand Canyon. They are the bromides with which 
we put our reason and common sense to sleep. Together they form 
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a sort of political fundamentalism, to be accepted on faith with the 
same complacency that Mr. Bryan accepted the first chapter of 
Genesis. . . 

“Mark you, I am not arguing for American participation in the 
affairs of Europe at the present time. I am not urging, even by 
implication, that the United States should join the League of Na- 
tions, or adhere to the World Court, or accept the Geneva Protocol. 
I am merely contending that we should not put into the mouth of a 
sagacious and illustrious patriot words that he did not say or at- 
tribute to him ideas that never entered his head. We should decline 
to have our rationality chloroformed by a formula which is nothing 
but a perversion of history...” 

W. B. Munro, Harvard University. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following sixty nominations are printed as provided under 
Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to any nominee may 
be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, Cambridge, Mass., or 
to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! and will be con- 
sidered by the Committee if received before December 30, 1925, 

The Committee on Admissions consists of F. A. Saunders (Har- 
vard), Chairman, W. C. Allee (Chicago), Florence Bascom (Bryn 
Mawr), A. L. Bouton (New York), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), E. C. 
Hinsdale (Mt. Holyoke), A. L. Keith (South Dakota), G. H. Marx 
(Stanford), F. C. Woodward (Chicago). 


George H. Alden (History), Willamette 

G. Baerg (German), Wesleyan 

Wendell S. Brooks (Education), Northwestern 
Frank J. Bruno (Sociology), Washington University 
L. C. Butscher (Modern Languages), Wyoming 
R. J. R. Caines (Hygiene), Tufts 

C. C. Carpenter (Horticulture), Syracuse 

I. S. Carrol (Mathematics), Syracuse 

Robert P. Carrol (Education), Syracuse 

Hulsey Cason (Psychology), Syracuse 

E. S. Clark (Romance Languages), Wesleyan 
R. C. Colwell (Physics), West Virginia 

V. Coulter (English), Wyoming 

Frank Dickinson (Philosophy), Denver 

William L. Dolley, Jr., (Biology), Buffalo 
Harry N. Eaton (Geology), Syracuse 

Mary C. W. Eckler (English), Mt. Union 
Rachel H. Edgar (Chemistry), Iowa State 

H. B. English (Pyschology), Wesleyan 

Harry Essex (Chemistry), Syracuse 

Edith M. Fenton (English), Washington (St. Louis) 
Cephas Guillet (Modern Languages), Alfred 

J. R. Guiteras (Mining), Wyoming 

E. C. Harrah (Zoology), Wyoming 

D. L. Holl (Mathematics), Iowa State 

Mary E. Hough (Romance Languages), Hood 


R. E. Hunt (Animal Husbandry), Virginia Polytechnic 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 222 
Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Jessie Hutsinpillar (English), Colorado College 

J.S. A. Johnson (Mechanical Engineering), Virginia Polytechnic 
Oscar F. Kerlin (Geology), Syracuse 

G. E. Knapp (Music), Wyoming 

William S. Knickerbocker (English), Syracuse 

T. W. Knote (Business Administration), Virginia Polytechnic 
S. B. Laughlin (Economics and Sociology), Willamette 
C. Lee (Electrical Engineering), Virginia Polytechnic 
Winnie D. Lowrance (Greek and Latin), Hood 

G. B. McCowen (Commerce), Wyoming 

Edmund D. McGarry (Economics), West Virginia 
Albert Mann, Jr. (Romance Languages), Wesleyan 

A. B. Massey (Botany), Virginia Polytechnic 

V. Alton Moody (History), Iowa State 

W. M. Morgan (Chemistry), Mt. Union 

Dorothy I. Morrill (English), Hood 

F. L. Nussbaum (History), Wyoming 

Mary F. Patterson (Household Arts), California 

S. R. Pritchard (Electrical Engineering), Virginia Polytechnic 
Edward C. Ramette (French), Mt. Union 

G. Nevin Rebert (Education), Hood 

Joseph M. Scott (Biology), Mt. Union 

Louis M. Seare (History and Economics), Purdue 

F. J. Shollenberger (Physics), Mt. Union 

Bancrift W. Sitterly (Astronomy), Wesleyan 

R. E. Stauffer (Greek), Mt. Union 

George R. Stewart, Jr. (English), California 

Alice P. Tabor (German), California 

George R. Tilford (Business Administration), Syracuse 
George Van Santvoord (English), Buffalo 

Henry T. Wade (Music), Hood 

Albert J. Walcott (Geology), Northwestern 

Mary M. Wentworth (Education), Mt. Holyoke 
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